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It is perhaps the greatest folly of which a 
| nation can be guilty to attempt to use poverty 

as a sort of punishment for offences that it 
does not send people to prison for... . We 
: cannot afford to have poor people anyhow— 
whether they be lazy or busy—drinking or 
sober—virtuous or vicious—thrifty or care- 
less—wise or foolish. . . . It is a public 
nuisance as well as a private misfortune. Its 
toleration is a national crime. 


GEorGE BERNARD SHAW 
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Fundamental Human Needs Facing the Social Worker Today 


Katharine F. Lenroot 


[’ is like carrying coals to Newcastle for 
me to bring to an audience of the mem- 
bership and staffs of family welfare agencies 
a dissertation on fundamental needs facing 
the social worker. For us who are not 
directly engaged in case work service, and 
for the information of the general public in- 
terested in human welfare, special studies are 
necessary from time to time to bring in 
material of the kind that makes up the daily 
experience of the supervisory and case work 
staffs of a family welfare agency. 

Such studies have been made during the 
past winter by the Children’s Bureau in five 
cities in order to paint in on the broad canvas 
of unemployment, destitution, and _ relief, 
lights and shadows revealed by close-up 
views of families on relief or on the border- 
line of destitution. Among the 259 families 
in five communities, visited in the course of 
this study, is one that by the wide range of 
human need presented may help to make 
concrete our general knowledge about the 
parents and children, boys and girls, who 
have borne the brunt of the depression. 
That this family was not under care of a 
social agency is due simply to its independ- 
ence and its reluctance to ask for relief: 


A family of 13 lived in one half of a poorly con- 
structed house and occupied 6 of the 7 rooms, one 
upstairs room being rented out to a woman who 
lived independently of the family. Besides father 
and mother there were five boys, 10, 12, 16, 17 and 
19 years of age, two girls 21 and 23, the husband 
and two small children of the girl 21, and the 
5-year-old daughter of the girl 23, who was sepa- 
rated from her husband. The combined earnings 
of five members of this family were less than $25 
a week, and only about $500 for the previous six 
months. The father had never had a job of more 
than a few months’ duration since he lost his job 
in a mine in 1923. Then he made about $35 a 
week; at the time of the visit he was doing truck- 
ing on his own account, and called it a good week 
if he made more than $5. The mother did laundry 
work at home six days in the week, although 
scarcely able to stand because of varicose veins 
which had burst and caused ulcers. The girl of 





21 did general housework away from home, and 
averaged three dollars a week, while her husband 
got very little more as a substitute bartender. The 
only boy who was working was the boy of 19, who 
was an extra helper at a storage and transfer place. 
The other two boys, 17 and 16, had left school 
because the parents could not pay for clothes and 
books, and had searched in vain for work. They 
were early in line for C.W.A. work on the first 
day it was assigned, and the 19 year old boy, who 
was then unemployed, filed application for a C.C.C. 
camp, but was not accepted. 

Serious problems of health were confronting this 
family. The mother needed treatment or at least 
a chance to keep off her feet, but she felt obliged 
to work. The 23-year-old daughter had just come 
from the hospital where she had been ill with 
typhoid pneumonia. Continued treatment for some 
time involving considerable expenditure for medi- 
cine would be necessary for her and also for the 
12-year-old boy who had had typhoid fever two 
months earlier and had not recovered from the 
after-effects. The year-old baby of the other mar- 
ried daughter had just been brought back from the 
hospital where he had been ill three weeks with 
pneumonia. 

Good nourishing food with plenty of milk for 
the convalescents was what this family most 
needed, next to medical aid, but their diet consisted 
chiefly of bread, potatoes, beans, and cabbage, with 
oatmeal which was “filling” for breakfast, and 
very little milk—only six quarts a week of fresh 
milk, and the equivalent of three quarts in canned 
milk which was used for coffee and cooking. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables were used to some extent in 
the summer when one of the boys helped at a 
market and was paid in produce, but now his job 
had ceased and the family could not afford to buy 
these “less filling and more expensive foods” and 
so were doing without them. 

This family had never asked for relief, other 
than emergency work which was refused the boys 
on the grounds that the father was working. 
Adult education classes offering practical voca- 
tional training would have been a help to the 19- 
and 17-year-old boys who were especially inter- 
ested in electrical and mechanical engineering and 
expressed a desire for such training. 


The more obvious needs of this family, as 
revealed by a single visit, may be classified 
as follows: 


A. Material needs 
(1) More nearly adequate housing, with individ- 
ual dwellings for at least two of the related family 
groups making up this household. 
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(2) Nourishing food. 

(3) Clothes. 

(4) Books for school children. 

(5) Other budgetary needs not mentioned in the 
history. 
B. Health needs 

(1) Freedom of the mother from gainful em- 
ployment in addition to household duties—over- 
work having a serious effect upon her health. 

(2) Medical care for the mother. 

(3) Convalescent care for an adult daughter and 
two of the children. 

(4) Special diets. 

(5) Better community sanitation to eradicate 
typhoid. 
C. Educational needs 

(1) Vocational training for two boys, aged 19 
and 17. 

(2) Scholarship for 16-year-old boy, enabling 
him to buy clothes and books. 
D. Employment needs 

(1) Regular employment for the father and 
son-in-law. 

(2) Work opportunities for the older sons. 

(3) Release of the mother and married daughter 
from gainful employment. 


The recorded history of this family does 
not mention recreational needs, or needs for 
intensive case work concerned with special 
problems, but such needs are abundantly 
attested to in the histories of other families 
included in the study. Among the recre- 
ational needs frequently mentioned are those 
for supervised play, swimming, and library 
facilities. Nearly a fourth of the 140 boys 
and girls between the ages of 16 and 21 years 
included in the study appeared to have little 
or no contact with any public or private 
recreational agencies. Clubs and com- 
munity centers provided recreation for only 
18 per cent of the boys and girls. 


THESE needs found in families likely to 
come to the attention of social agencies are 
but variations of those fundamental huraan 
needs which psychiatrists, speaking in terms 
of children, have termed the need for secur- 
ity and the need for growth or development, 
by some included in the one term “ secur- 
ity.” They find expression in physical in- 
adequacy and insecurity; unadjusted family 
and community relationships; thwarted, re- 
pressed, and unhappy personalities. 

All these inadequacies are prodigally 
wasteful of human life and human capacity. 
It is the special task of social work to find 
ways of overcoming them. This function 
social work, throughout its history, has tried 
to perform through services to individuals, 


NEEDS 


through services to groups, and through 
modifications of environment sometimes 
covered by the term “ social reform.” Mary 
E. Richmond, you will remember, defined 
social work as “the service of personality 
through case work, group work, social re- 
form, and social research.” In his article 
on social work in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Philip Klein describes the 
dilemmas of social work as being “ whether 
social work is, should be, and will be chiefly 
the expression of organized philanthropic 
and individual voluntary interest, or whether 
it is primarily and therefore fundamentally 
the organized expression of planned social 
economy, both as a temporary remedy for 
particular individuals and as a constructive 
and orderly mechanism for changing social 
conditions.” Surely the depression years 
have taught us that social work must partake 
of both, and in various ways social work in 
the past two or three years has accepted 
more completely than ever before this two- 
fold responsibility. 

With respect to many of its functions, 
social case work in its service to families and 
individuals can have no definite platform. 
It must shift from day to day as the de- 
veloping needs, capacities, and insight of 
client and worker reveal themselves. Yet 


minimum standards of provision for physi-— 


cal necessities are fundamental in the face 
of the overwhelming material needs, and the 
task of bringing a vast emergency relief pro- 
gram to a universal, or even general, level 
of adequacy as compared with standards 
maintained by private agencies seems almost 
impossible. 

I believe that both public and private 
family case work have certain responsibili- 
ties which cannot be ignored. I do not 
know the exact terms in which private 
versus public responsibility may be defined— 
they will vary from community to com- 
munity. There are generation-old questions 
of the extent to which supplementing inade- 
quate wages paid in private industry by re- 
lief funds, public or private, is justified. The 
mental hygiene approach to family problems, 
the development of adjustment service on a 
voluntary level independent of relief, are 
making great contributions to our under- 
standing of human need and our methods of 
dealing with it. Yet I, for one, assert that 
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private family social work has a continuing 
responsibility in the field of relief, as well as 
in the field of service, so long as public relief 
administration is restricted as to budgetary 
allowances and as to types of cases accepted. 
The service of private agencies in setting 
standards for measuring public practices is 
strikingly illustrated in the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee in New York City. I 
hope that joint community planning agencies, 
with both public and private agencies par- 
ticipating, will survey with care the gaps and 
inadequacies that may exist in the general 
relief program of communities, and devise 
policies and practices that will attempt to 
meet need, wherever it may exist, to the full- 
est possible extent—need for shelter, food, 
clothing, and medical care, as well as need 
for release, readjustment, and rehabilitation 
of the emotional and social capacities and 
powers of the client. 

So much for the role of the family society 
in case work—in relief and services to fami- 
lies and to individuals. Social work, and 
especially family social work, will fail in its 
purpose if it does not continuously and effec- 
tively support wise planning, sound legisla- 
tion, and effective administration of meas- 
ures designed to prevent and to relieve social 
distress. 

In dealing with these measures, social 
work must have a platform, subject though 
it must be to modification and interpretation 
in details and methods, and to draw up such 
a platform involves listing certain categories 
of need and of service. Roughly, such a list 
may appear somewhat as follows: 

(1) Security of employment and adequacy of 
income to meet reasonable budgetary needs. 

(2) Decent and comfortable housing located in 
accordance with wise regional, city, and town 
planning. 

(3) Provision against destitution in old age. 

(4) Conservation of family life through public 
assistance and social services when homes are 
broken or threatened by death, accident, illness, 
and desertion. 

(5) Relief and service to other families tem- 
porarily or permanently in need. 

(6) Provision for the special needs of children, 
including foster care when indicated, the child wel- 
fare and family service programs to be conducted 
so as to render maximum service with minimum 
overlapping. 

(7) Outlets and opportunities—educational, vo- 
cational, and recreational—for youth. 

(8) Health protection and health care. 

(9) Development of all public social services on 
a foundation of effective, non-political, civil 
service. 
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(10) Outlets and incentives for initiative, self- 
expression, leadership, and collaboration, on the 
part of those served by social agencies. 


The President’s combined program of 
emergency work, housing, rural rehabilita- 
tion, and social security—much of it on a 
basis of federal co-operation with the states 
and, through the states, with local communi- 
ties—would form a general basis or frame- 
work for meeting most of these needs, within 
which public and private collaboration under 
wise community planning could hope to 
function on a basis of greater universality 
and adequacy than ever before. The emer- 
gency relief appropriation act of 1935 will 
undoubtedly become law in a few days, and 
the economic security bill will doubtless be 
acted upon shortly in the House and will 
come before the Senate Finance Committee 
and the Senate itself for consideration. 


This economic security bill is the result of 
months of study by the Cabinet Committee, 
headed by the Secretary of Labor, and by 
expert advisers called upon for service by the 
Cabinet Committee. As you know, the bill as 
introduced provides, in brief, the following: 


(1) Measures against the grave threat to family 
life which unemployment constitutes, through a 
uniform tax on pay-rolls designed to encourage 
state systems of unemployment compensation meet- 
ing certain simple standards set up in the federal 
bill. 

(2) Measures against destitution in old age, 
which threatens not only the health, peace, and 
comfort of the aged, but the ability of their chil- 
dren, adults in the middle years, to provide ade- 
quately for the grandchildren, upon whose vitality, 
capacity, and character the future of America will 
depend. These measures are three-fold: (a) non- 
contributory old age assistance to meet the needs 
of the present generation of aged and needy per- 
sons; (b) compulsory old-age annuities, nationally 
administered, for manual workers and non-manual 
workers earning less than $250 a month; and 
(c) voluntary old-age annuities for those not cov- 
ered by the compulsory annuities or wishing to 
supplement them. 

(3) Federal aid to the states for extending and 
strengthening their mothers’ aid system—that great 
recognition of public responsibility for the support 
of needy, fatherless children which has been writ- 
ten into the statute law of 45 states, but which is 
not reaching more than from one fourth to one 
third of the families whose circumstances are such 
as to bring them within the ‘scope of this system. 

(4) Federal aid to state agencies of health and 
welfare, and state agencies for crippled children, 
in extending and strengthening these services, 
especially in rural areas. 

(5) Federal aid to state agencies of health in 
developing local public health services, and in- 
creased resources for federal research in the field 
of public health. 
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I want to emphasize and re-emphasize the 
fact that the security act will not relieve the 
state or the local community of one jot of 
the social responsibility which it now carries. 
Rather, it should stimulate state and local 
initiative to needed expansion of programs, 
through the uniformity of the federal pro- 
visions and the federal aid made available 
under various titles of the bill. Nor will it 
reduce the need for community chest funds 
and other forms of private support of social 
work. Privately financed foster home and 
institutional care of children, recreational 
activities, medical and hospital care, assist- 
ance to families, and many other kinds of 
social and health service will still be needed— 
and, in my opinion, the operation of the act 
will reveal areas and fields of need of which 
we are not yet fully aware and should stimu- 
late, rather than retard, public appreciation 
of the necessity for privately supported social 
work. 

The economic security program is likely to 
receive opposition from the right as going 
too far and too fast, and is under fire from 
the left as not going far enough. I believe 
it will afford a sound basis for a reasonable 
and in the end far-reaching advance in pub- 
lic provision against some of the principal 
hazards which destroy life, health, home 
standards, and opportunities for normal, 
wholesome childhood. 


SOCIAL workers and clients, as we are 
learning, are equally human, and their needs 
are not different in kind. A basic need which 
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we, in common with perhaps a majority of 
thoughtful Americans, feel is a philosophy 
of life that will answer those imperative 
questions of why, to what end, how meas- 
ured, and evaluated? In the past years 
great emphasis has been placed upon the 
need for self-expression and release. This 
need has colored social work, education, and 
family life. Is there not also a strong need 
for submergence, for sharing in something 
wider than one’s individual reach, for losing 
one’s life that one may gain that conforma- 
tion of purpose that Whitehead describes as 
the very essence of life?’ For clients, for 
workers, for young people just emerging to 
manhood and womanhood, for adults in the 
prime of life, for the old in their declining 
years, this searching question of life’s pur- 
pose persists. To it social work must some- 
how find some answer, else the saving of life 
and of material goods, and the release of per- 
sonality from inhibition and from conflict 
will still leave empty, restless, unsatisfied 
individuals. 

I have no answer to the question. But I 
know that the answer will be found to in- 
clude the concept of social purpose as the 
saving, the enlarging, and the enriching of 
human life, wherever it may be found, how- 
ever unpromising and difficult the task. “I 
am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly,” was 
the statement of the purpose of that Life 
which in all history appears to have been 
most full of power and strength and peace. 


Local Membership Plans in Family Welfare Agencies’ 
Margaret Wead 


OO often we think of membership in an 

agency as something adopted by an 
established organization for the purpose of 
supplying additional support or backing. 
Exactly the reverse is true. The member- 
ship group, by whatever term it may be 
called, brings the agency into existence. 
Social agencies are organized in order to 
carry out purposes that certain public 
spirited individuals conceive or wish to 
foster. This group of individuals is the 
original constituency of the agency, although 


once the agency is in operation it is easy to 
lose sight of this fact.2 To boards or gov- 
erning bodies the membership delegates re- 
sponsibility for creating the means to carry 
forward these purposes and to guide the 
agency’s development. When membership 


* This article is based on replies to one of the 
questions on the self-evaluation outlines sent to all 
member agencies by the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America in 1934. One hundred and ten 
agencies, including three public agencies, replied. 

*See New Alignments between Public and Pri- 
vate Agencies, Linton B. Swift. F.W.A.A., 72 pp., 
1934, pages 46-49. Price, 50¢. 
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has been extremely limited in the beginning 
or has not been widened, the board may 
represent the entire membership (as, for 
example, in the case of an agency supported 
entirely by a foundation or, as has happened 
occasionally, supported by one or two indi- 
viduals). Even in such a situation, how- 
ever, it is not necessary for an agency to 
lack a membership if its backers really wish 
the guidance and advice of a body of citizens. 

A membership body is not a prerequisite 
for a fine quality of service in a family wel- 
fare agency. Lavish foundation or individ- 
ual support without membership backing 
may create a more luxurious kind of service 
than is possible when membership is the 
chief source of support and influence. But 
in so far as the agency must rely solely on 
the continued interest of the individual or 
foundation for its existence, its life is pre- 
carious. Restricted income, a shift of inter- 
est, desire for experiments in other fields, 
impatience with results may suddenly arise 
to divert enthusiasm and support and the 
agency dies a lonely death before those who 
prized its services are aware of its plight. 
We have seen this happen recently in con- 
nection with several much needed com- 
munity services. It can and does happen 
also to chest-supported agencies. When 
death is imminent, both social workers and 
laymen grieve that other backers for a con- 
structive enterprise are not at hand, but a 
community membership, which might sup- 
port the agency during such a crisis, is not 
developed overnight. 

Are private family agencies in any danger 
of running such risks? Are those agencies 
which are part of a chest relying too much 
on the interest of contributors in a general 
social welfare program and not feeling the 
need for making sure that their purposes are 
understood and accepted by others in the 
community? Are those in non-chest cities 
content with the response in contributions as 
evidence that their programs are understood ? 

Replies to requests for membership plans 
from 110 family agencies which recently par- 
ticipated in a self-evaluation project indicate 
that there is a wide difference of opinion as 
to whether an agency needs a membership. 
Those that have membership plans reveal 
further differences as to what constitutes a 
desirable basis for membership in a family 
agency. 
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At one extreme we find 17 agencies that 
state they have no membership. In 59 agen- 
cies, membership is open to those who pay 
a fee or contribution, either directly or 
through the chest, although many of the 59 
ask also for other evidence of interest. In 
19 agencies, membership is open to those 
who express interest, whether or not they 
pay a fee. Fifteen offer membership to 
those who have served the agency in some 
way, as volunteers, members of committees, 
or in special activities. Agencies make 
various combinations of these membership 
plans, i.e., one agency may offer member- 
ship almost automatically to all who either 
contribute or give service; another may in- 
clude those who give service or express an 
interest in the agency, without financial obli- 
gation; still others may require a definite 
application expressing a desire for affiliation 
and regular membership dues. 


Agencies That Have No Membership 


A lack of interest in maintaining member- 
ship or a confusion as to what membership 
should involve is indicated in a number of 
agencies that are themselves members of a 
community chest. “ Since the chest started 
we hardly know ourselves what constitutes 
membership,” writes one agency. A number 
of agencies that have no real membership 
plans are feeling the need for making their 
work known and from this membership may 
develop. Thus, the Family Service Society, 
New Orleans, La.: 

While we do not have a membership we do main- 
tain a file of names of persons interested in the 
society. These names are secured from the list of 
those who have designated the society in their 
community chest pledges, those who have made 
gifts to the society, and individuals who have ex- 
pressed a particular interest in the work of the 
society. To this group is sent such material as is 
published by the society. 


A number of agencies having no member- 
ship plans have restricted their annual meet- 
ings in the last few years to reports of offi- 
cers and of the general secretary and to the 
election of officers, although formerly, ac- 
cording to their statemerits, they held well 
attended meetings, with special programs or 
speakers. In some instances, the agency has 
been participating so actively in unemploy- 
ment relief plans that interpretation of their 
work may have been temporarily put aside. 
Public meetings at which the agency makes 
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known its work are an essential preliminary 
to developing a representative membership 
and play a vital part in holding the interest 
of those who become members. 


Membership of Contributors 


Thirteen agencies state that they consider 
their membership as made up of contributors 
to the chest. Some limit membership to 
those who designate the family society in 
their chest gifts and these agencies presum- 
ably make some regular effort to report to 
or inform such members about their work. 
In 4 cities, contributors to the chest of $10, 
$12, $20, and $25 a year, respectively, auto- 
matically become members of the family 
agency for one year, in some instances 
whether or not they indicate interest in the 
family agency. Several agencies speak of 
the fact that the chest does not encourage 
agency designation as it feels this hampers 
it in allotments. One family agency, dis- 
satisfied with its former arrangement, organ- 
ized a committee of 50 chest contributors and 
asked them to be its members. The Mil- 
waukee Family Welfare Association, in addi- 
tion to its membership of board, committee 
members, and volunteers, invites to mem- 
bership those community fund contributors 
who have designated their gifts to the Family 
Welfare Association over a period of three 
years or more. 

Twelve agencies accept as members for 
the year anyone who contributes one dollar 
to the agency. Five confer memberships on 
every contributor. Four count as members 
contributors above certain minimum amounts 
ranging from fifty cents to ten dollars. 

A few agencies provide different mem- 
ship classifications based on the amount con- 
tributed. The New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, which also has a membership 
based on active service, offers various types 
of annual membership: Associate, $5; An- 
nual, $10; Sustaining, $25; Subscription, 
$100; Special, $1,000; Patron, $5,000 or 
more. 

The Board of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has an 
interesting plan. It offers life membership 
to anyone over 16 years of age who pays 
$100 into the treasury. The agency uses 
only the income from these fees, keeping all 
money paid for life memberships in a per- 
manent fund. 


Membership in some agencies seems to be 
extended to contributors as a matter of 
routine, the assumption being that the con- 
tribution is sufficient indication of interest 
in and sympathy with the agency’s work. 
Contributors may, of course, include individ- 
uals who know only very generally of the 
work of an agency and it therefore devolves 
upon the agency to widen their knowledge 
of it and develop the affiliation. In some 
agencies, contributors as well as others must 
make application for membership and are 
then elected to membership before a mem- 
bership card is sent them. In the Baltimore 
Family Welfare Association, for example, 
contributors either to the agency or to the 
community fund (for the agency) must 
make a written application for membership 
to the general secretary and this must be 
approved by the board. 


Membership Based on Interest and Service 


The majority of the agencies with a 
membership plan based on service to the 
agency also provide for membership based 
on evidence of interest without volunteer 
service and without dues. As examples, we 
quote the following typical provisions for 
membership : 


Long Beach, California, Family Welfare Associa- 
tion: 

(a) Members of all committees and all persons 
who render any voluntary service to the corpora- 
tion in any way, an official list to be maintained 
by the general secretary. 

(b) Persons who by any method devised by the 
board of directors express their interest in the cor- 
poration, their approval of its ideas and methods, 
and their desire to be sympathetically associated 
with it. Such membership shall be subject to 
annual reaffirmation of such interest, approval, and 
desire. 


Hartford, Connecticut, Charity Organization So- 
ciety: 

(a) Those elected to membership by the board 
of directors, including those described in (b) and 
(c) of this article. 

(b) Members of the committees of the Society, 
and persons who render volunteer service to it. 

(c) Persons who express their interest in the 
Society, their approval of its ideas and methods, 
and their desire to be associated with it. 

(d) The mayor of the City of Hartford, the 
president of its public welfare commission and one 
member of its board of health (selected by that 


board) shall be ex-officio members of the Society. | 


The application card of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of Montgomery County, 
Dayton, Ohio, sets forth its membership as 
open, without dues, to: 
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Persons resident of Montgomery County who 
express their interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion, their approval of its ideals and methods, and 
their desire to be sympathetically associated with 
it, who may be favorably passed upon by the board 
of directors of the Association. 

Another application card states, “ mem- 
bership in the Associated Charities signifies 
approval of its work and endorsement of its 
policies. No dues required.” 

Many agencies that offer membership to 
contributors also offer it to those who give 
service to the agency. The New York 
Charity Organization Society, for instance, 
offers membership “to members of district 
or other committees and any volunteer 
friendly visitors as long as they may continue 
in actual work.” These persons must be 
elected to membership. 

The Philadelphia Family Society mem- 
bership plan is more inclusive than most of 
the others sent us. It counts as members 
those serving on district committees or any 
other continuing committee of the society, 
persons contributing $1 or more annually to 
general or trust funds of the Society, those 
who designate a portion of their contribu- 
tion to the Welfare Federation for the 
Family Society, those who signify in writ- 
ing through the Welfare Federation or 
otherwise their desire to be enrolled as mem- 
bers. The board also elects certain persons 
to honorary membership “in consideration 
of important achievements in education, 
civics, economics, and social work.” 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities offers 
associate membership to contributors and 
those who give active service, and active 
members are elected from the associate mem- 
bership: 

(a) Active members shall be elected as such 
from among the associate members by the board 
of directors on the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee of the board at a regular meeting. 

(b) Associate members shall comprise all per- 
sons who have contributed to the support of the 
society or to any of its departments within a year; 
all volunteer members of district or other com- 


mittees of the society; all volunteer friendly visi- 
tors; all former directors of the society. 


Only three agencies, the Family Welfare 
Agency of Midland, Michigan, the Associ- 
ated Charities of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and 
the United Charities of Chicago, confine 
membership entirely to those who serve 
the society. The Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Family Welfare Society states that members 
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must signify in writing a desire to “ partici- 
pate” in the work of the agency before elec- 
tion and this interest must be reaffirmed 
annually in writing, before the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The Chicago United Charities’ plan pro- 
vides for election to membership by the 
board of directors only of 


Any person who shall be a member of the board 
of directors of the United Charities of Chicago, an 
officer thereof, or a member or an officer of any 
district council or committee of the United 
Charities. 


A number of the agencies require election 
by the board of those who do not give serv- 
ice, whereas those who do may become mem- 
bers without election. One small New Eng- 
land agency limits its elected members to 
75, not more than 10 to be elected at any one 
annual meeting. Election is usually by the 
board of the agency, but in a few agencies 
members are elected by the membership, 
usually from a list submitted by a nominat- 
ing committee. 

Membership usually entitles the member 
to one vote. The United Charities of Chi- 
cago grants the voting privilege only to those 
who have become members thirty days prior 
to the annual meeting. The practice of in- 
cluding public officials as honorary members, 
without voting privilege, either of the agency 
or of the board, seems to be on the increase, 
perhaps because the last few years have 
made it necessary for private agencies to 
have closer relationships with the public 
group than formerly. The specific public 
officials are usually named in the constitu- 


tion or by-laws so that each incumbent of 


the position succeeds to the honorary 
membership. 


Duration of Membership 


Agencies that require a membership fee 
usually do so on an annual basis. Those that 
offer membership to persons who give serv- 
ice usually limit membership to the year in 
which the service is given. In the Family 
Welfare Association of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, for example: ‘“ Whenever a volun- 
teer discontinues service for an entire fiscal 
year, any membership based upon such vol- 
unteer service shall lapse.” 

The Hartford Charity Organization So- 
ciety discontinues membership “ for lack of 
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proper interest in the Society ” and so noti- 
fies the member. 

The Milwaukee Family Welfare Associa- 
tion terminates membership : 

For proper cause and after reasonable notice and 
hearing, by vote of the board of directors. Re- 
moval from Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, failure 
to attend two consecutive annual meetings of the 
corporation or to pay such membership dues as 
may be required under the by-laws shall be suffi- 
cient cause for termination of any membership. 
Membership shall not be assignable. 


Making Membership Mean Something 


Devising a membership plan and securing 
members is, of course, only the first step. 
If the agency invites people to become its 
members, but makes no provision for their 
taking an active part in the agency work or 
plans, it is more or less of a meaningless 
gesture to name its contributors members or 
to ask for a statement of interest from others. 

The Associated Charities of Cincinnati 
has recently worked out a plan for drawing 
its members into its work through dis- 
trict meetings. Membership, as defined in 
the revised constitution in October, 1934, 
is offered to all who designate the agency in 
chest campaigns or contribute to it directly, 
to those who express interest in the agency, 
approval of its ideals and methods, and their 
desire to be sympathetically associated with 
it, and to outstanding citizens who will assist 
in interpreting its work. The Chairman of 
the membership committee sends the follow- 
ing letter to each contributor with a member- 
ship card signed by the president and the 
executive secretary : 

We are pleased to inform you that the board of 
directors, at a recent meeting, elected you to mem- 
bership in the Associated Charities. This was done 
in recognition of the interest which you have 
shown by contributing to the Associated Charities. 

Since the board is anxious to have the thinking 
of its members included in the plans and policies of 
the agency, we are planning to have a meeting of 
the membership body during the early part of 1935. 
We will be glad to have you visit our offices at any 
time previous to the meeting in order to become 
more intimately acquainted with the staff and work 


of the agency. _ 
We are looking forward to your continued in- 
terest in the work of the agency. 


The agency then sends each member a 
copy of the constitution and material on its 
case work policies and invites active partici- 
pation through district meetings. Each dis- 
trict group has a chairman (a lay person 
who can give leadership) and an executive 


committee chosen for the group itself with 
a case worker as secretary of the group. 

In inviting members to these meetings, it 
was explained that their purpose was to keep 
members informed of agency developments, 
to get an expression of opinion about policies 
as they were formed, and to offer a place 
where members could bring questions about 
general social problems or those that con- 
cerned the work of the agency. 

This will enable us [the agency writes] to bring 
to this group certain administrative questions, or 
the results of studies made by the agency. It will 
enable the group to initiate studies and to keep up 
to date on local situations or national programs. 
They can ask for whatever service they want from 
the agency either in helping to organize some com- 
munity activity or for direct consultation to certain 
people. 

The districts are still in the process of or- 
ganization but “the results so far achieved 
have been sufficiently satisfactory to make 
us feel that this type of lay participation is a 
valuable adjunct to the kind of service we 
are desirous of offering.” 

The Family Welfare Society of Queens 
(N. Y.), a large and scattered metropolitan 
community, reports that it invites members 
of the agency living in each district in which 
there is a local committee, to meet with that 
committee. There is a regional organization 
with a chairman and other officers whom 
the group elects, with a case worker from 
the agency as secretary. The chairman 
attends meetings of the board of the agency 
to report on the activities of the group, when 
desirable, and to take part in general board 
activities. He is often a member of the 
board. The activities of these groups are 
varied and may include carrying on some 
specific project concerned with support for 
the agency, organization of volunteer serv- 
ice, discussion of policies arising out of case 
problems, discussion of extending agency 
service by opening new offices, need for in- 
creased staff, and so on; but, whatever the 
program, the general work of the society is 
constantly reported on and discussed. 

In the Norfolk, Virginia, Family Welfare 
Association, the membership of the agency is 
being built up through the efforts of the 
board. The chairman of the membership 
committee, previously appointed by the 


*This plan was not included with the agency 
self-evaluation outline, but is added here as being 
of special interest. 
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board, wrote to each board member, report- 
ing the committee plan and asking each 
board member to talk with five people in the 
next few months about the agency. 


As far as possible we want to talk in the ordi- 
nary contacts we have at business, golf, bridge, or 
any other casual, natural way. We want to get at 
what people really think about the agency; to 
answer their questions, investigate and profit by 
their criticisms, give information about the prob- 
lems, methods, resources, and results in our work. 
Incidentally, I suppose, we will learn a good deal 
more ourselves about the agency whose destiny we, 
as trustees, control. Our committee and the staff 
will always be ready to answer any of your ques- 
tions. After you have talked as often as necessary 
with each of your “ prospects,” you will ask if he 
would not like to show his interest and approval of 
the work by becoming a member. No fee will be 
charged. We want him, not his money. 

Members will have a right to nominate and vote 
for trustees and to advise on policies of the agency. 
If they are interested in doing something, they may 
volunteer for service. The office will keep them 
informed of their agency’s activities. 

We are not aiming for a large, heterogeneous 
membership, but for a small group of really respon- 
sible and informed people. In choosing your 
“prospects” we suggest that you consider whether 
they have a genuine wholesome interest in human 
problems (not a sentimental one); whether they 
suspend judgment until they know all the facts in 
a case, and whether they are people whose decisions 
could be trusted on matters of policy. As they 
become better informed about the agency’s prob- 
lems, the trustees may want to submit questions of 
policy to them. 


In order to assist the trustees, a list of 78 
names chosen from 450 who had already 
shown some interest in the work was en- 
closed, although the trustees were free to 
choose any other names instead. Each trus- 
tee reported on names he chose in order to 
avoid duplication. 

After the names were selected, a letter was 
sent to each trustee, describing briefly the 
work of the agency in such a way that it 
could be used in talking with the prospective 
member. They were urged not to ask to 
have the membership card signed until they 
had talked with the “prospect” several 
times. ‘“‘ What we want is a convinced con- 
stituency which will interest other people 
through the depth of its enthusiasm.” They 
were asked to bring up any questions that 
arose. 

At this time a letter went from the presi- 
dent to the prospect, briefly stating the de- 
sire of the agency to have the interest of a 
small group of responsible citizens and tell- 
ing him that one of the board planned to see 
him personally. 
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A membership card was later signed by © 


those interested. This states that the indi- 
vidual is joining as an expression of interest, 
that he will promote the Association’s pur- 
poses, give services as needed, and attend 
the annual meeting. There is a list of pos- 
sible services to be checked if desired. In 
the letter of welcome sent by the president, 
the member is urged to use his agency and 
told that his opinion will be sought on agency 
matters. 

The plan is only a few months old, but 
already it has brought the agency some very 
helpful new members. Through a monthly 
bulletin they have been kept informed of the 
agency’s work; they have discussed one very 
vital point of agency policy and helped 
toward a constructive decision; they have 
been asked to nominate one trustee. 


The Values of Membership 


Why is a membership of importance? 
First, as has been stated earlier, it offers a 
logical channel by which those who are con- 
cerned for the welfare of families may ex- 
press their interest. It draws together a 
group of citizens for common discussion of 
problems that should be the concern of all 
public spirited members of a community. 
This may and should extend beyond the 
difficulties of indiyidual families to situations 
that affect them as a group and which often 
demand concerted action. 

For example, in a midwestern city recently, all 
clinics closed their doors. The family agency dis- 
cussed this in a public meeting to which its mem- 
bers and others were invited and, as a result of the 
interest aroused, a study is under way to determine 
just what kind of medical care is being given those 


who formerly used the clinics and to consider what 
can be done to improve health resources. 


Membership offers an agency not only the 
benefit of citizen opinion and guidance, but 
often practical help in carrying on its pro- 
gram. From its ranks can be drawn those 
who, as volunteers, committee members, and 
board members, are qualified and willing to 
devote some of their energies and special 


skills to the problems the agency is meeting 


daily. No group of professional workers 
can possibly duplicate the many ramifications 


of technical experience or professional abil-_ 


ity that are represented in a varied member- 


ship. Interested members are often willing ~ 
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to give their services or advice as the need 
arises. 

In chest cities a membership is of particu- 
lar importance* in helping the agency to 
maintain its separate identity. Chest con- 
tributors are apt to represent persons who 
have many other interests and can spare 
time and thought to be informed about the 
work of only a few agencies. When a dozen 
or so agencies compete for the donor’s 
knowledge and understanding, he is apt to 
have a confused kind of belief that, since the 
purposes seem benevolent, the agencies must 
be worth supporting, but perhaps feels some 
inner question as to just what each does and 
why so many are needed. Membership in 
and understanding of one agency leads to 
increased understanding of the work of 
others and thus assists the general local wel- 
fare program as well as that of the particular 
agency. 

In the Queens Family Welfare Society, 
local auxiliaries or district committees com- 
posed of members of the society helped a 
few years ago to tide the agency over a 
period during which its very existence was 
threatened. Knowledge of the agency had 
been built up through regular meetings of 
the membership groups in various sections 
of the borough and through active participa- 
tion in the agency’s activities. In such a 
crisis an agency appreciates the value of 
membership as never before. 

Provision for membership, with or with- 
out dues, limited to no particular group in the 
community, was adopted by member agencies 
in 1927 as a requirement for agency member- 
ship in the Family Welfare Association of 
America. This requirement was not con- 
tinued by the Membership Committee when 
the qualifications were revised in 1932 be- 
cause it did not seem entirely applicable to 
public agencies, even though the committee 
felt the desirability of enlisting citizen inter- 


*See New Alignments between Public and 
Private Agencies, op. cit., pp. 64-69. 


est and participation in public as well as in 
private agencies. 

The Committee on Future Program of the 
Association in 1929° emphasized the need 
for a local membership, the disastrous re- 
sults that often follow upon the lack of it, 
and suggested ways in which the active in- 
terest of a membership could be maintained. 
In 1930 the Publicity Institute of the Family 
Welfare Association of America devoted a 
session to considering ways in which a mem- 
bership could be developed. This group 
emphasized on the one hand interpretation 
of case work for families to the members, 
and on the other, asking service of some 
kind from the members.*® 

Perhaps there never has been a time in the 
family welfare movement when an active 
membership was more needed than now—to 
help in thinking through the function of the 
agency and participate in its activities, to 
stand ready with informed opinion not only 
about agency needs but about other com- 
munity services and local conditions, to give 
support and backing during a time of finan- 
cial stress, to affirm the conviction that fami- 
lies are entitled to trained service. In years 
like the present, everyone knows people 
whose lives are undergoing tremendous 
changes and comes in touch with situations 
of friends and relatives which they would 
like to understand and help. People are 
interested as never before in what is hap- 
pening to families and individuals and are 
challenging social workers to make known 
their skill and experience. Out of this inter- 
est and concern, family case workers should 
find abundant opportunity to create a valu- 
able membership. 


5 See “ Preliminary Report of the Committee on 
Future Program.” §Mimeographed, F.W.A.A., 
May, 1929. 

®°“ Developing a Membership in the Local Com- 
munity.” The News Letter, November, 1930, 
p. 29. See also The Family Society, Francis H. 
McLean. F.W.A.A., 148 pp., 1927, pp. 5-11, 99. 
Price, $1.10. 
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The District Secretaries Participate in Policy Making 


Jacob M. Kammen 


EBRUARY 28, 1934, six months after 

the organization of the Baltimore Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, the District Sec- 
retaries’ Group was started. It was created 
at the suggestion of a number of the District 
Secretaries, with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Director, as an extra-office activity. 
Although the Group in the beginning did 
not know definitely what path it would 
follow, it knew that an escape was neces- 
sary from the narrowing routine of signing 
checks, writing innumerable reports, and 
checking on office practices. The Group 
found little outlet of expression in the secre- 
taries’ meetings called by the central office, 
which were long and executive in character 
and were chiefly for the purpose of relaying 
orders to the districts and for determining 
the best way to execute them. 

The formation of the Group was an indi- 
rect protest against being glorified clerks, 
robots. There was a strong desire to gain 
some perspective and to be able to help the 
agency formulate and carry out its policies. 
A need was felt to become better acquainted, 
through discussion, with the economic and 
social problems that had compelled the state 
to create governmental relief agencies; to 
discuss the possible future of public welfare 
and the relationship between the public and 
the private agency; and to examine the per- 
sonnel, relief, and case work standards of 
the Commission, and the common adminis- 
trative problems of the districts in which 
each could aid the other. 

In the beginning not all the district secre- 
taries were in favor of the Group. Such 
attitudes were expressed as “Aren’t we bur- 
dened with enough meetings?” or, “ You'll 
have to show me—the agency will not accept 
any of our recommendations ”; or “ Eighth- 
grade school kids running wild.” 

In the main the members of the Group 
were not articulate. Of the eleven, nine 
were college graduates; three had taken 
courses, three had had one year’s work, and 
three had completed two years’ work at a 
school of social work. Nine had not had 
experience as district secretaries prior to 
September, 1933. They were a young 
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group who were stimulated by their new 
positions of responsibility. Baltimore has no 
school of social work and the guidance, 
training, and stimulation that such a school 
could provide was lacking. 

The Group decided to meet once every 
three weeks. In order to develop spon- 
taneity and self-expression in the members 
and to insure unanimous interest, homely 
topics were selected for the initial discus- 
sions. For the same reasons the early meet- 
ings were held without any representatives 
of the Central Office present. 

During the short period of its existence 
the Group has discussed many subjects and 
sponsored several activities. 


Standards in the Administration of Relief 


In November, 1933, a uniform budget was 
drawn up by the Baltimore Emergency 
Relief Commission and in December it was 
put into operation. Relief in Baltimore was 
on a cash basis and the items allowed were: 
food, shelter, medical care, fuel, gas and 
electricity, household necessities, and per- 
sonal incidentals. Clothing was given in 
kind. The weekly and monthly statistical 
reports showed differences in average relief 
per family among the districts but whether 
these differences were due to the method of 
statistical reporting or to actual variations 
in relief administration was not known. A 
committee of the Group made a study of 
fifty relief cards and budgets of each dis- 
trict. It found that a number of districts 
did not grant all the items allowed and that 
certain districts did not always grant the 
full amount on the items allowed by the 
Commission. It was recognized that some 
of the clientele have lower standards of liv- 
ing than others, and that it was part of the 
task of the districts to recognize these dif- 
ferences and apply the standards accord- 
ingly. However, the variations in the ad- 
ministration of relief did not sufficiently 
explain the differences in the average relief 
per family. It was found that the weekly 
and monthly reports did not explain the 
financial expenditures of the districts ade- 
quately and recommendations were made 
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and approved for a different type of statisti- 
cal report. 
Vacations 


The Commission had accepted the policy 
of two weeks’ vacation for all persons, pro- 
fessional and clerical, who had been with 
the agency one year. The Group did not 
agree with this policy and felt that the 
standards that had been developed by the 
private agencies of Baltimore should not be 
lowered; that their duties were as arduous 
as those of the workers in the private agen- 
cies—in fact, that they were under greater 
strain, physical and mental; and that the 
personnel standards to be developed in the 
public agency should be as attractive as those 
of the private agency to persons of superior 
qualifications. 

A committee of the group was appointed 
to study the vacation policies of other public 
agencies in the country. It was found that 
most of the newly created Emergency Relief 
Agencies had a policy of two weeks’ vaca- 
tion and that some permitted only one week. 

The Executive Director secured an audi- 
ence for the Vacation Committee with the 
Personnel Committee of the Commission. 
The recommendations of the Group were 
accepted by the Personnel Committee and 
in the main were later approved by the 
Commission : 


For the Professional Staff 


(1) Workers on the staff by September Ist and 
intending to remain on the staff after the vacation 
period, 26 working days, with no additional allow- 
ance for any holiday coming within the vacation 
period. Saturday is counted as a whole day. 

(2) Workers on staff after September Ist, and 
intending to remain after the end of the vacation 
period, two and one-half days (including Sundays 
which fall within the vacation period) for each 
month of service until date of beginning of indi- 
vidual vacation. 

(3) Workers on staff under three years and 
leaving during vacation period, are allowed half of 
regular vacation allotment. Workers on the staff 
over three years and leaving during vacation period, 
the whole vacation allotment. 

(4) The length of service with the local private 
agency from which workers were transferred to 
the Baltimore Emergency Relief Commission on 
September 1, 1933, shall be counted as length of 
service with the Baltimore Emergency Relief 
Commission. 

(5) Vacations may be granted at any time 
within the calendar year, but no individual vaca- 
tions shall be taken in more than two periods. 


Previously considerable skepticism had 
attended the efforts of the Group to effect a 


change in the personnel standards of the 
agency—a skepticism in their own ranks as 
well as in the organization. Their subse- 
quent achievement proved a heartening sur- 
prise to everyone concerned, visibly encour- 
aged the Group, and augmented their 
prestige. 


The Distribution of Clothing 


Clothing was granted in kind by means of 
a Clothing Center. Clothing orders author- 
ized by workers were executed by the Cen- 
ter, delivered by trucks to the districts, which 
in turn delivered the clothes to the clients. 
The Group objected to this method of dis- 
tribution because of the inconvenience to the 
districts and the dissatisfaction of the clients. 
The clients objected to being deprived of 
their power to exercise selection or to use 
their personal preferences as to size and 
color. The Clothing Committee of the Com- 
mission, on the other hand, insisted on keep- 
ing their plan, saying that by buying on a 
huge scale they effected vast savings. The 
Group maintained, however, that actually 
little money was saved since clothing was 
handed out with less discrimination on the 
commissary plan and because of the cost of 
the operations involved. 

The Executive Director arranged for a 
committee of the Group to meet with the 
Clothing Committee of the Commission. As 
a result of this meeting the Clothing Com- 
mittee agreed to give up the Clothing Center 
and to provide for clothing through cash 
grants. 


The Rent Policy 


The Commission had established a Rent 
Bureau for the purpose of computing the 
rental which should be paid a landlord on a 
standard basis, according to the taxes and 
assessments, to distribute the rents and to 
relieve the districts of the need for seeing 
landlords. The Rent Bureau policy was not 
satisfactory because it created a large ad- 
ministrative expense, increased the clerical 
work of the districts and workers, dupli- 
cated rents, caused more evictions, and was 
responsible for a great deal of confusion. In 
contrast with the previous method, paying 
rents had changed from an ordinary part of 
the day’s work to a tremendous problem that 
consumed a disproportionate amount of 
time. The District Secretaries’ Group as 
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well as the case supervisors voiced their dis- 


| satisfaction constantly, made studies which 
_ showed that the Rent Bureau policy was 


more costly than district control and in June 
the Commission disbanded the Rent Bureau 
and restored the control of rents to the 
districts. 

Work Relief 


After the abandonment of the Civil Works 
Administration the Work Relief Program 
was questioned. There was a poor func- 
tional relationship between the Work Relief 
Division and the districts which caused relief 
duplications and increased the clerical duties 
of the districts unduly. 

Opinion was divided within the Group 
regarding the continuation of the Work 
Relief Program. The majority favored a 
plan by which there would be a more effec- 
tive association between the Work Relief 
Division and the districts, and by which the 
Relief Division would control the policies 
and practices of the Work Division. The 
minority opposed the whole work relief 
philosophy and advocated a work program 
similar to Public Works Administration that 
would be completely separated from the 
relief agency and provide work for persons 
whether they were on the relief rolls or not. 

A committee was appointed to review the 
situation and a report to the Commission 
recommended that, if work relief were to 
continue, a moratorium be declared during 
which no new projects would be started and 
the projects already undertaken would be 
finished as quickly as possible, and during 
which the entire program would be studied. 
[It also advised that a Work Relief Advisory 
Committee, consisting of representatives of 
district secretaries, the Work Relief Divi- 
sion, the Director of Relief Activities, and 
field supervisors, be created to meet regu- 
larly, pass upon all new and old work relief 
policies, and to develop a different type of 
program that would be socially more useful 
than the old one. 

The Commission accepted the Group’s 
recommendations and reduced the size of the 
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work relief program. The Work Relief 
Advisory Committee was established and 
immediately created a better administrative 
relationship between the Work Division and 
the districts. The Work Relief Advisory 
Committee developed a plan whereby new 
projects might be started which would pro- 
vide vocational training for the physically 
fit as well as for the handicapped, would 
train people for leisure time activities, and 
would increase the recreational and leisure 
time facilities for the entire city. 


Relationship with Board Members 


The Executive Director and one of the 
Commission members had expressed the 
sentiment that it would be a good plan for 
the Commission members and the profes- 
sional group to become better acquainted 
with each other. In honor of the Commis- 
sion members the Group gave a tea which 
was well attended. Following this tea the 
Commission members authorized the Execu- 
tive to call a joint meeting of the Commis- 
sion members and the district secretaries 
every three months for a discussion of im- 
portant problems current at that time. 

In addition the Group sponsored a forum 
to discuss the differences between the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration and 
the National Recovery Administration, and 
recommended a training supervisor and an 
institute for the fall; both recommendations 
have been approved. Studies were made of 
administrative practices in the districts that 
proved helpful to the secretaries. 

The intangible gains that have resulted 
from the Group’s activities are: 

(1) The individual members have become 
more articulate and spontaneous. 

(2) All the members now endorse the 
Group’s activities. 

(3) The members of the Group have a 
broader vision and realize that a district 
secretary’s job includes more than routine 
administrative tasks. 

(4) The case supervisors have been 
stimulated to organize a similar Group. 
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The Routine of Supervision in Emergency Relief 
Isabelle K. Carter 


IS a world of kaleidoscopic change—the 
shifting world of social work today—it 
becomes necessary to redefine functions con- 
stantly. What are the main emphases of the 
district supervisor’s job today? Is she ad- 
ministrator or case worker, or neither, or 
both—and more too, possibly? It becomes 
increasingly obvious that the district super- 
visor must transcend her case work em- 
phasis, and acquire a deeper understanding 
of matters of structural organization; it 
comes to her with new meaning that the role 
of the community is pre-eminent in this field 
of public welfare as in private social work; 
and finally, to complete the circle, she comes 
again and again to draw upon her case work 
background in the matter of understanding 
human behavior, whether in obstreperous 
client, pompous janitor, or sensitive, groping 
case aide. 





IN an effort to confine this swiftly changing 
picture within at least a temporary frame- 
work, a suggestive outline was prepared, 
based on the experience of supervising a dis- 
trict of the Emergency Relief Division of 
Washington, D. C. It is a comparatively 
small district—some 2,500 cases, a case 
working personnel of 24 and a total person- 
nel of 55. The community served is south- 
east Washington, a lower middle-class white 
and colored neighborhood, conscious of its 
identity as a community and alert to the 
problems of the “ chiseler,” heavy taxation, 
and inadequate relief. 

In the routine job of the supervisor the 
following points need to be considered : 


A. The establishment of a clear administra- 
tive set-up with necessary routines, in- 
volving : 

(1) Well-defined lines of responsibility 
(2) System of reports 
(a) Preparation monthly of request 
for anticipated budgetary needs 
(b) Monthly report of case workers 
using monthly work sheet 
(c) Weekly report of case workers, 
consisting of case load, number 
of home visits, number of office 


contacts, number of auxiliary 
visits 

(d) Weekly report of the registrar 

(e) Daily report of intake—the 
number of acceptances and the 
number of rejections and short 
service cases 

(f) Daily report of the message 
room aide, consisting of number 


of messages for each case 
worker 

(g) Daily report of the accounting 
department 


(3) Adequate system of routing case 

records and clients 

(a) Office days 

(b) Stenographic schedules 

(c) Routing of case records when 
changes are ordered by the case 
worker 

(d) Messenger service with proper 
baskets for inter-office, out- 
going, and incoming mail 

(e) Routing new, re-opened, and 
transferred cases to the case 
worker: The case record goes 
to the supervisor’s desk. She 
reviews the case, removes the 
tickler card and places it in the 
worker’s section of business or- 
ganizer on her desk. The case 
is then free to be filed. The 
case worker comes to the busi- 
ness organizer two or three 
times a day to get messages and 
cards of new, re-opened, or 
transferred cases 

(f) Accounting routines established 
by the business manager, but 
under the scrutiny of the dis- 
trict supervisor 


The following quotation from the States- 
man, written in 1836 by Sir Henry Taylor, 
might be helpful to the supervisor in her job: 


As fast as papers are received, the party who is 
to act upon them should examine them so far as 
to ascertain whether any of them relate to business 
which requires immediate attention, and should 
then separate and arrange them. But once so 
arranged he should not again suffer him- 
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self to look at a paper or handle it, except in the 
purpose and with the determination to go through 
with it and dispatch the affair. For the practice 
of looking at papers and handling them without 
disposing of them not only wastes the time so 
employed, but breeds an undue impression of diffi- 
culty and trouble as connected with them; and the 
repetition of acts of postponement on any subject 
tends more and more to the subjugation of the 
active power in relation to it. Moreover, it will 
be desirable to act upon a paper or bundle while it 
looks fresh; for it will become uninteresting if the 
eyes have got accustomed to it lying aside; and 
absolutely repulsive if it have assumed a dusty, 
obsolete, and often-postponed appearance. 


B. Co-ordination of all activities of all de- 
partments in the district office, accom- 
plished by 
(1) Scheduled weekly conference with 
supervisory staff, and scheduled in- 
dividual weekly conference with 
each supervisor 

(2) Weekly conferences of the super- 
visor, business manager, and regis- 
trar, sometimes inviting the message 
room aide and the intake secretary 

(3) Weekly staff meeting of the case 
workers 

(4) Individual conferences when there 
seems to be some misunderstanding 
of the administrative set-up 


This co-ordination is a difficult process 
and one of the most important of the district 
supervisor’s functions. It is accomplished 
by frankness and honesty, with a little humor 
mixed in. It is vastly important to have 
each department realize its value to the 
whole set-up. In talking to members of the 
organization, it is well to remind them that 
the organization is for the purpose of getting 
relief to the clients efficiently and, according 
to the rules and policies of the Emergency 
Relief, everything and everybody must be 
directed to this end. Each individual must 
have a clear understanding of his responsi- 
bilities, so that buck-passing can be avoided. 
For example, the registration department 
has the responsibility for filing separate 
papers and correspondence in the case rec- 
ords. This is too vague. Any clerk can put 
the blame of poor filing on another. In this 
instance, one particular clerk should have 
the responsibility. One particular clerk 
should have charge of the gas, light, and milk 
bills. The case work should not be taken 
away from the case worker by her super- 
visors. The policy should be of individual- 
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izing responsibility. Only by this method 
can proper co-ordination come about. If, 
for example, it is necessary to break this 
policy because of some emergency, the rea- 
son should be explained to the parties in- 
volved immediately. The attitude should not 
be that the supervisor is prying or spying, 
but rather that she is helping the particular 
worker involved to understand her job and 
assume her responsibilities for it. 


C. Maintaining relationships with headquar- 

ters by 

(1) Conveying new orders to the staff 
clearly and quickly 

(2) Bringing to the supervisors’ meeting 
all problems that might be common 
with other offices 

(3) Being perfectly frank with one’s 
supervisors at headquarters, even 
though it might discredit one’s own 
office 

(4) Sending reports quickly 

(5) Bi-monthly conferences with head- 
quarters, discussing all exceptions in 
policy and problems relative to per- 
sonnel and administrative problems. 


This involves mainly interpretations of 
staff to headquarters and headquarters to 
staff, bringing to the staff the realization of 
the creative possibilities of a setting that 
operates within well-defined limits. 


D. Keeping the pulse of the office by 

(1) Anticipating new needs, such as 
changes in personnel, changes in the 
mechanical set-up, and so on 

(2) Occasional contacts with all interests 
involved — whether client, char- 
woman, or file clerk—to see prob- 
lems at first hand 

(3) Seeing when changes need to be 
made so that the work will be 
happier. 


There is a great deal of doubt as to how 
much a district supervisor can deal with her 
personnel in a treatment capacity. Changes 
may have to be made to place people in dif- 
ferent positions in the office if it is thought 
that they have educational possibilities. If 
changes cannot be made for the good of the 
individual and the good of the organization, 
then steps should be taken to have the indi- 
vidual discharged or changed to another 
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office or project. Passing on of doubtful 
material in personnel should not be done 
unless there is a sincere belief that the 
worker may adjust in another office. The 
supervisor’s doubts about the worker as well 
as her estimate of the worker’s good points 
should be explained to the new supervisor. 


E. Establishment of community and agency 
contacts by 
(1) Case conferences 
(2) Occasional social meetings with 
other social workers in the district. 
At present, for instance, monthly 


meetings of all social workers in this 
section are being held. 

(3) Conferences with individuals who 
call up or write in to complain or 
who do not understand the policies 
and practices of the agency. 


We need to interpret our work to the com- 
munity. We should be interested in the 
community’s problems and attitudes. We 
should, perhaps, listen more and advise less. 
This, oftentimes, “sells”? our organization 
better than a lot of defensive talk. And if we 
readily admit our mistakes the community 
more easily accepts our good points. 


An Experiment in Training for Rural Social Work 


Lucille Cairns 


Oh, Lord, make me straight, and simple as a reed, and fill me with Thy music. 


HE Graduate Short Course for Public 

Welfare Workers was officially insti- 
tuted at the University of Missouri as a 
C.W.A. project in the spring semester of 
1934. It was the answer to the call for 
trained workers in the counties of Missouri. 
Unlike the “ Come over into Macedonia ” 
plea, the rural need had not yet been 
recognized by the large rural population 
itself, but only by a few of its leaders. Yet 
relief and service needs were growing at a 
tremendous rate. The job for the social 
worker, therefore, had been an intensive 
selling as well as a serving one from the 
beginning, taxing every ounce of patience, 
ingenuity, courage, and fortitude she—or 
he—had. (The counties responded less de- 
fensively to the man worker “ instead of the 
‘ooman who oughter to be hum raisin’ 
young ‘uns and fixin’ a man’s grub ’stead 
o’ tellin’ ‘im.”) The first relief worker 
appointed under the F.E.R.A. remarked 
after his initial tour of one of the rural 
counties, “I’d as soon announce myself as 
a ‘revenuer’ in some places as a social 
worker.” 

Little wonder that the urban workers who 
had gone into counties with the pioneer spirit 
and run up against such resistance welcomed 
the suggestion of reinforcements from the 





—A Hindu Prayer. 


Short Course, since the course was designed 
to attract native rural young people of uni- 
versity training. At the University a 
semester’s classroom work was offered with 
ten hours of graduate credit. The sub- 
sequent three hundred hours of supervised 
field work was only a tentative part oi the 
program at this time, and became a reality 
only at the close of the semester. Then 
eight hours of credit were offered for it, six 
hours for field work and two hours for 
special reports. 

The training project was fostered by the 
Division of Women’s Work of the Missouri 
C.W.A. but was worked out by the Rural 
Sociology Department of the University and 
financed and encouraged throughout by the 
Director of the State Relief Commission, 
even after discontinuance of C.W.A., and by 
his Field Director whose trained staff con- 
tributed throughout to the program. 

The plan included the offer of 150 scholar- 
ships at $6.75 per week. Any man or woman 
graduate of a college or university, not over 
30 years of age, a resident of any county in 
the state was invited to apply for a scholar- 
ship. All the local newspapers were asked 
to run publicity on the project. 

Each county formed a committee made up 
of the chairman of the relief committee, a 
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physician, the county superintendent of 
schools, the county home demonstration 
agent, the county agricultural agent, a 
prominent farmer, and a prominent farm 
woman. This committee was asked to pass 
on the applicants after interviewing them 
personally and reviewing their applications 
covering educational backgrounds, employ- 
ment history, extra-curricular school activi- 
ties, reasons for interest in social work, 
signed certificates from family physicians. 
The committee indicated the first, second, 
and third choices which were sent in to the 
State Relief office. The State Relief office 
reserved the right to make the final selection 
after its supervisors had conferred with the 
candidates individually. Frequently the 
committee’s first choice was accepted. Occa- 
sionally one was discouraged because of 
obvious interest in “just something to do 
and a chance to accumulate college credits ” 
without evidence of personality qualifica- 
tions for the case work job. A few counties 
had no available college people or were not 
interested, so other counties were given 
larger quotas. A few exceptions were made 
for applicants above 30 years of age. Unless 
the individual had had previous interest 
along social lines, this increased age became 
a handicap. The average age was about 27. 
Of the 144 applications finally approved 
there were a few more women than men; the 
men dropped out faster for various reasons, 
however, so that of the 117 finally available 
as visitors or assistants, about a third were 
men. The possible political pressures ex- 
pected in this method of selection did not 
materialize to more than a negligible degree. 
The quality of the candidates and the high 
standards of the professional group making 
the final choices were safeguards here. 
Many of the students accepted had been 
teachers. Some were unable to get schools 
because of the continued closings; others 
were looking for broader fields of service. 
The group also included engineers, archi- 
tests, a nurse, home economists, athletic di- 
rectors, journalists, three preachers, a 
funeral ‘director, two missionaries, a number 
of students just out of school without ex- 
perience, a few C.W.A. workers, and a group 
who had done the emergency case work job 
without previous training. Their degrees 
ranged from B.S. and A.B. to Ph.D. and 
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came largely from the University of Mis- 
souri and the various state teachers’ col- 
leges, a few from smaller private colleges and 
the two other universities in the state. Uni- 
versities outside the state were also repre- 
sented to some extent. 

The students from the beginning showed 
a professional attitude toward their work. 
As a help in their own financial problems as 
well as an opportunity for developing execu- 
tive and group participation skill, some fifty 
of the students organized and successfully 
operated independently a co-operative dining 
room. This did much to stretch the $6.75 
scholarship. Here as elsewhere they demon- 
strated initiative and ability to work to- 
gether. Through the community center that 
sprang up about the dining hall they brought 
in faculty members and visiting leaders to 
discuss professional matters with them. 

They became a tribunal for their own 
problems and while at times were a bit arbi- 
trary, they demonstrated remarkable under- 
standing and ability to face the difficult situ- 
ations of individual students and of the 
group. Some real problems of handicapping 
timidity and over-compensating aggressive- 
ness received marked impetus toward ad- 
justment. The problem of financial insecur- 
ity, the frequent anxious question from 
many of these young people who had never 
experienced vocational achievement through 
performance—‘Am I a misfit? ”—received 
dilution therapy from the group outside the 
classroom every bit as much as in the class- 
room and individual conferences. 


THE $6.75 scholarship was granted on the 
basis of fifteen working hours per week. 
This work included the mapping of county 
soils, each student taking his own county; 
research for county history ; statistical assist- 
ance with a mental testing project ; and some 
other work in connection with classes. An 
excellent recreational project of two hours 
per week under special leadership was in- 
cluded. The time given to work projects 
cut into the study time of students quite 
heavily, and is now being evaluated as to its 
justifiability. 

Since the students arrived on the campus 
after the opening of the second semester, 
classes were arranged to cover subject mat- 
ter for only ten graduate credit hours: 
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Depending on prerequisites, a choice of Soci- 
ology, The Family, Abnormal Psychology, 
ee I esis nco0codtencadeinxe ns 

Case Work Seminar and Special Investiga- 
tions which later included talks by outside 
speakers and the Recreational Seminar..... 


To the regular university faculty were 
added instructors for Agency Administra- 
tion, Case Work, and the Case Work Semi- 
nar—practicing case workers from executive 
and supervisory positions of family agencies 
within the state. 

Much as it was desired, it proved impos- 
sible to arrange field work for so large a 
group of students in so small a college town 
as Columbia whose agency loads could not 
warrant the absorption of so many. ‘The 
Case Work Seminar was the best substitute 
that could be afforded pending field training 
or practice work later. 

In planning the content of class work the 
Short Course faculty were early encouraged 
to face realistically the time limitation. An 
experienced training consultant warned 
against surfeiting with a mass of indigestible 
material but rather strongly urged that the 
emphasis be on less concrete subject matter 
with its rigid standardizing effects and on 
more stimulation toward individual, objec- 
tive, and progressive thinking. This seemed 
particularly essential where rural workers 
would operate largely on their own in iso- 
lated areas. The concept for education of 
the group soon came to be recognized as akin 
to Thomas Whitney Surette’s “by educa- 
tion . . . we mean to secure and 
establish a set of trustworthy emotions based 
on clear perception of the difference between 
what is great and not so great . . . be- 
tween the best things men have done on 
earth and the second and third best things 
men have done on earth.” 

The discussion groups of the Case Work 
Seminar were particularly planned with 
these things in mind. The students were 
divided into nine round table groups of 17 
to 20 members each, meeting two hours per 
week. Such devices as the use of the 
students as group leaders and as secretaries 
rotating in office at stated periods; projects 
in self-evaluation; the use of individual con- 
ferences and agency tours—all were utilized 
to supplement classroom work and to ap- 


proach more realistically the articulated 
goals of theory-practice integration, resource 
and relationship emphases, and individual 
student development through participation 
toward the concrete use of theory. 

The weekly programs of the discussion 
groups were built around the social devia- 
tions of unemployment, widowhood, illness, 
old age, and so on. Under unemployment 
work relief were discussed the C.W.A., the 
more recent F.E.R.A. policies, personality 
disintegration, relief and its various aspects. 
The groups had been previously referred to 
material that would help them on their job. 
The discussion was planned about an actual 
case history and brought out local and state 
resources or needs—financial, social, and 
legal. In the discussion of widowhood, the 
mother’s allowance law was reported on and 
its administration checked by students in 
their individual home counties.* 

Of the 144 students enrolling in the Short 
Course, 124 successfully finished the semes- 
ter of theory and wished to go into practice 
work, The approval for their field training 
by the State Relief office coming late at the 
end of the semester meant speed and almost 
magic in the reorganization of training cen- 
ters for so large a group. With the scholar- 
ship increased to $10 or $12 per week 
(according to rural or urban placement), the 
ingenuity of the state case supervisor in 
challenging the interest of rural communities 
in the training project, the assurance of 
assistance from the experienced urban agen- 
cies, and the enthusiasm of the young field 
guides, ten training centers were quickly 
under way. Semi-monthly meetings for the 
field guides, a statement of objectives em- 
phasizing case loads of limited size, selection 
of cases, principles for stress, and importance 
of individual student conferences and weekly 


*This included Emergency Work Relief by 
Colcord, Koplovitz, and Kurtz, Russell Sage 
Foundation; “Man on the Hills” (C.W.A. 
worker’s analysis of that work); Morale, by 
George K. Pratt, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Some Aspects of Relief, by Grace 
Marcus, Charity Organization Society, New York; 
“Miss Bailey Says ——,” articles on relief issues 
in The Survey; and the articles on rehabilitation 
and subsistence homesteads by Joanna C. Colcord 
and Russell H. Kurtz in The Survey’s column on 
Unemployment and Community Action. 

?One of the references used was Phyllis Green- 
acre’s article on “ Consideration of the Role of the 
Father in the Treatment of a Mothers’ Aid Situ- 
ation,” THe Famiry, January, 1933. 
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staff conferences supplemented by visits dur- 
ing the eight weeks’ period by the university 
training supervisor, were the methods used 
to control this educational process. 

To give the students some administrative 
experience, community projects were en- 
couraged and individual students handled 
them through the various stages of stimula- 
tion of community interest and organization 
of committees to the consummation of goals. 
Some of the projects were a clothing bureau, 
a tuberculosis clinic, a crippled children’s 
clinic, and a survey of a legal situation in- 
volving long antagonism between employer 
and employees of a key local industry. The 
administration class had done much to chal- 
lenge the students’ interest along these lines 
and the imagination and skill of field guides 
provided the necessary encouragement in the 
field: projects. 


OF the original 144 students, 117 success- 
fully completed the semester of theory and 
the eight weeks of practice work. Most of 
them were placed in Missouri counties, with 
only a small number assigned to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and our neighboring counties 
in Iowa. The students recognized that, 
while the need for their employment might 
be mutual—to them individually and to the 
community—at this point, preparation for 
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the case work job was by no means consid- 
ered complete, nor would they be thought 
of as trained social workers by the profes- 
sion. It was gratifying that a large number 
of the group, much the majority, made in- 
quiry regarding the F.E.R.A. grants for the 
fall training program. Four of the group 
have already enrolled on their own responsi- 
bility for further graduate work. Several 
others have made definite plans for midyear 
enrollment. 

What the course has done for the students 
individually it is early for us to say, al- 
though we have noted the usual loss of group 
prejudices, the gains in self-confidence, the 
satisfactions in social orientation. Some of 
this came from the 27 who returned to their 
teaching or to other previous positions, or 
who for various reasons, illness or voca- 
tional unadjustment, did not finish the work. 
Supervisors have noted in the group a 
marked community consciousness and an 
ability to evaluate situations critically and 
constructively. The rural communities 
touched by the students—about 85 of the 
students after training there have gone back 
to these communities as county visitors and 
assistants—have indicated some growth in 
understanding their needs, and genuine de- 
sire for assistance through case work service. 


Rural Relief Administration in the Northwest 
Raymond Thompson 


HE farmer, so-called stump rancher, 

and small tract owner in the north- 
western states each presents a special prob- 
lem in relief administration. Many of these 
people are peculiarly isolated and_ their 
standards of living have been lowered in a 
marked degree during the past few years. 
To treat these distressed families with any 
degree of fairness and to render them any 
constructive service is one of our major 
endeavors in Idaho. 

The county is divided into seven zones. 
All our aides work directly out of the cen- 
tral office, and each aide handles both urban 
and rural cases. The urban families are 
located in or on the outskirts of our county 
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seat, a city of 10,000 population. Each zone 
worker is assigned a maximum of 125 cases, 
with a large percentage of rural cases. 

To illustrate some of the more perplexing 
problems we are confronted with it is neces- 
sary to refer briefly to the rural development 
in our section spreading over a period of 
years. Topographically our county is quite 
rough and not over a third of it is tillable 
soil. The hills and mountains were for- 
merly heavily timbered and it was really the 
lumbering industry that enabled the first 
rural settlers to become established here. 
Their dependence on the lumbering industry 
was marked by at least two direct benefits: 
First—if they had any merchantable timber 
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they had but to log off their lands and haul 
the product to the mills. Second—if they 
had no timber it was very easy to secure 
employment in the sawmills or logging 
camps. In either case hard money was 
available with which to buy seed and imple- 
ments and lumber was cheap and easily pro- 
cured for building fine houses and barns. It 
was a poor man’s Paradise, and in the nat- 
ural course of events our particular county 
gained the reputation of being one of God’s 
own garden spots. 

But the modern sawmill is a greedy 
monster. One by one the giant Idaho pines 
fell; disastrous forest fires helped to speed 
the day of reckoning. So—here we are! a 
few sawmills working part time. Yesterday 
a man approached our assignment clerk for 
a work ticket. 


“The night shift shut down a week ago. After 
the first I’ve got to have relief again.” 

The relief worker questioned him. “ How long 
did you work at the sawmill?” 

“Two months and a half—at $3.60 per shift, 
five nights a week! I paid my water rent for last 
year—it was $8 an acre for five acres. I owed for 
my seed and for some hay I had to buy last winter.” 

“What about your crops?” 

“Crops! What do you think I am—a farmer? 
I’ve got one acre in alfalfa, an acre in potatoes, 
one and a half acres in pasture land and the balance 
in a small orchard and garden. If prices were 
good I could sell my surplus produce and perhaps 
pay for my water and taxes. But what about 
clothes and flour and coffee and sugar and—and— 
I tell you—we small tract owners have got to have 
some employment for cash! That’s what brought 
us here. We're millworkers—we’re not farmers! 
We settled on these tracts to make a decent home 
for our children, where they can have plenty of 
fresh air, fresh milk, and fresh vegetables. But 
you can’t make a living off a five-acre tract—and 
forty hours’ work a week for eight or ten weeks 
out of the year is not enough work. You fellows 
have got to help us out or we'll all move into 
town!” 


Move into town! When we have a defi- 
nite program that is supposed to rehabilitate 
stranded families already in towns, by mov- 
ing them onto small tracts of land! Some 
food for thought in this connection, even if 
the stranded town families have had previous 
farming experience. 


WHEN does a so-called stranded farmer 
or rural dweller become eligible for relief? 
When he has sold his last sack of oats? 
Killed off his last hen? Butchered his last 
pig or cow? 

I have in mind a particular case—a small 
tract owner who applied to us for relief. 


Jack Jones had received some relief work the 
previous winter, but his neighbors had complained 
so bitterly about it that the county commissioners, 
who were furnishing relief money on a co-operative 
basis with the state and federal governments, had 
Jones removed from the relief rolls. 

When I first talked with him he was just about 
ready to run me off with an axe, but being a nat- 
ural born “listener” I stuck and let him talk it 
out. Finally we got down to bedrock and he com- 
menced to show me his little place. First he 
showed me his hen runs, which contained 200 very 
fine laying hens. Then he showed me his garden 
and a small alfalfa patch in a corner of which was 
a Jersey cow, staked out to pasture. The little 
place was ideally kept and showed not only much 
hard work, but considerable careful planning. 

“Now, come into the house,” Jones requested, 
“T want you to meet my wife.” 

Well, I wasn’t surprised to “see without look- 
ing’ that the little farm house was just as well 
ordered as the farm itself. 

“ And here’s our books! Look at this record on 
our White Leghorns. Here’s what the feed cost 
and here’s the figures on the eggs we sold! Of 
course we have plenty of eggs and vegetables but 
that $9.32 vou see there is the net profit for last 
month from our eggs. Could you manage on it, 
Mister? Remember, there are seven mouths to 
feed!” 

I did some swift mental arithmetic. Supposing 
this man were refused relief work? Inside of 
sixty days, as his hens were already going into a 
moult, he would be selling them to buy flour and 
sugar! Well, I am glad today for the stand I took. 
Now, eighteen months later, Jack Jones is still 
standing squarely on his feet. We have had to 
lend him a helping hand occasionally, but he still 
has his laying hens, and he will be one of the 
easiest to rehabilitate, gradually and surely. 


To pioneer in relief administration in rural 
sections such as ours requires not only vision 
but a great deal of moral courage to back it 
up. Where to start >—where to stop ?—re- 
membering always that it is much easier to 
start a ball rolling downhill than it is to 
stop it. 

At the present time we have here in 
northern Idaho a heavy program of forestry 
work during the summer months, instituted 
largely as a relief measure by the present 
federal administration. This forestry work 
is divided into two main groups, one of 
which we call Blister Rust Control and the 
second group Emergency Conservation 
Work (Civilian Conservation Corps). This 
program has been a great benefit to our rural 
people because it has taken the place largely 
of the lumbering activities referred to pre- 
viously. Many of the men and boys in our 
rural families are expert woodsmen or 
leaders for members of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and receive special considera- 
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tion from the regular Forestry Service 
which has direct supervision of Blister Rust 
Control work. 

What I am getting at is this: without 
some assurance of cash work for several 
months during the year, the average tract 
owner or small rancher in this section can- 
not make a decent living. The seasonal 
forestry work takes care of a certain per- 
centage of these families. So do the restricted 
sawmill operations. (The national forests 
are permitted to market only a certain 
amount of timber each year, usually on an 
open bid to competing sawmills.) 

Lest we become too enthusiastic over the 
combination of a tract owner-forestry worker 
combination, we had better consult some 
figures. A close check on the actual wages 
of mill owners and forestry men over the 
past three years discloses these facts: Only 
15 per cent earned more than $600 during 
the year (or an average of $50 per month 
income if it were spread over twelve 
months) ; 30 per cent earned between $400 
and $500 and the remaining 55 per cent less 
than $400 during an entire year. Even 
where this income is augmented by vege- 
tables grown on the tract or small farm, 
even where there is no fuel to buy or rent to 
pay other than taxes, there is still need for 
careful planning on the part of the family, 
and much thoughtful help from the social 
worker, to keep families self-sustaining. 


W HILE helping in setting up the F.E.R.A. 
in an adjoining county this past spring, I 
came across these startling figures: out of 
482 relief cases, 95 were old men, unemploy- 
ables! Too old for the forestry work, too 
old for the sawmills! And this is not un- 
common in northern Idaho. 


One day while driving between certain county 
relief headquarters, I picked up an old man who 
was hitch hiking along the road. At first I 
thought he was just a typical “roadster” but as 
we traveled along he came out of his shell of 
reserve. It appeared that he was an old pioneer 
of the very country we were traversing, and he 
talked familiarly of certain spots as being “ where 
the old trail to the Palouse first went through 
—_ ” and “where old man Rogers built his first 
mill.” 
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“Thousands of old fellows like me are roaming 
the west! We're still good men, too,” he asserted 
rather pathetically, “but the woods is lousy with 
gyppos (small contractors) and the Forest Service 
can’t use us as they’ve got a million youngsters on 
their waiting list!” 

A short time ago one of our workers com- 
plained of the difficulty in visiting some of 
our old bachelors who are receiving small 
relief allotments. “It required seventeen 
miles of a round trip up a mountain gulch to 
locate old man Welch,” the report read. 
“Right across a little clearing another old 
bachelor lived. They’re both past seventy. 
What do you recommend? Shall we or can 
we force them into a poorhouse? They’ve 
lived in the hills all their lives. They kill a 
little game and catch a few fish. And that 
Beeson family—there’s eight of them! That 
man just won’t believe me when I tell him 
that valley is snowbound normally any time 
after November 15th! ” 

These cases are not extreme. We're 
recommending to our social workers that 
they try to induce some of these old bache- 
lors to move into quarters where three or 
four of them can be together. And we're 
checking up on all vacant farm houses and 
unoccupied lands—partly as an aid to our 
rural rehabilitation program, and partly as 
a straight relief proposition. Here, in mid- 
summer, we’re planning for the coming of 
winter as much as possible. 

Are we having any success? Some—very 
gratifying. One stump rancher first applied 
for relief better than a year ago. He had 
invested a few hundred dollars in his place 
and bought a truck on time. 

“T can get by if you'll help me out a little until 
I can finish paying for my truck. There’s lots of 
wood but I can’t make a dollar out of it if I lose 
my truck!” 

Less than a week ago this man came in to see 
what we were doing on the rural rehabilitation 
program. 

“Bought your winter’s wood yet?” 

“T’ve got 780 cords cut and piled in cordwood 
lengths,” he boasted. 


Yes, we’re pioneering in a country where 
they pioneered before. Our distressed 
people are marvelous and courageous as a 
people. We will win out yet. 





























The ‘‘Mutual” Home—an Experiment 


HE fatherless family to which, for one 

reason or another, the mother’s pension 
does not apply presents a problem that is 
sometimes more difficult than that found in 
the motherless family. For the pressure on 
a mother who must work during the day is 
twofold: she must earn her living, yet, 
rather than give up any of her prerogatives 
as a mother, she often tries to make up for 
her absence during the day by an anxious, 
intense, over-protective concentration on her 
children at night—to their physical and 
emotional detriment. 

To meet situations of this kind, some family 
agencies have developed a kind of “ mutual ” 
home treatment—a “ joint motherhood ” 
idea. The agency tries to find a home for 
both mother and children where the children 
will have proper care and supervision while 
the mother is absent during the day so that 
the mother may be relieved of some anxiety 
and the children may be freed from that 
sense of needing to crowd their normal com- 
paniouship with their mother into a few hours 
a week. Such a plan worked admirably with 
one almost neurotic mother whose over-pro- 
tective attitude toward her child seemed con- 
nected with many of his problems : 


Mrs. A’s husband had been dead for some time 
and Mrs. A had been struggling to make a real 
home for her boy from her very slender earnings. 
Her job kept her away from home from 2:00 p.m. 
till after Robert’s bedtime and in the few morning 
hours that she saw him she tried to make up for 
all the mothering she felt he was missing. 

Robert seemed to show great egocentricity and 
was limited in his outside interests. On one occa- 
sion, when the agency worker took him to the 
clinic he was friendly and talkative—mainly about 
the movies—but when the worker had to take him 
to the brace room, so that his shoes might be fitted 
with pads (he is quite bow-legged) Robert noticed 
the word “brace” and became immediately wor- 
ried. His face was ashen as he asked whether he 
had to have a brace and, even when reassured, 
remained worried. He was fussy about the pads 
that were inserted in his shoes and the return visit 
to his home was punctuated with complaints that 
the pads did not feel comfortable. After one or 
two assurances that they would very likely wear 
down, Robert was completely disregarded by 
worker and his attention was distracted as much as 
possible from his complaint. At another time 
Robert made quite a scene at the clinic, refusing to 
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let the doctor examine his legs and being very 
disagreeable. 

When Robert came to the office with his mother, 
he was sullen and nagging. On one visit he defi- 
nitely refused to go into the waiting room so that 
his mother could see the visitor alone; Robert 
stood outside with his ear fixed to the door, 
attempting to hear what his mother was saying, 
Later, in discussing matters with him, he com- 
plained of his mother’s neglect of him, that she 
was always working, and never found time to be 
home with him. He said very definitely that he 
felt entitled to some of her time. 

The worker observes that the child’s behavior is 
markedly different in the presence of his mother 
than when hé is with the worker. He takes on a 
worried expression when with his mother and, 
although it has been pointed out to Mrs. A that 
her over-anxiety is transmitted to the child and 
registers with him, Mrs. A has made very little 
modification of her attitude and concern for the 
child. She has often stated to the worker that only 
by seeing the child daily could the worker appre- 
ciate the difficulty of his disposition, his constant 
dependency on her which in turn creates tension 
in her. 


The worker felt that a great deal of 
Robert’s sulky and nagging behavior was 
the outgrowth of his mother’s impatience and 
tension and that the best method of modify- 
ing their relationship, as well as the behavior 
of the child, would be through the introduc- 
tion of an adequate foster mother to substi- 
tute for Mrs. A. 7 

A home was sought and tried out—but 
this first attempt proved unsatisfactory and 
only increased Robert’s difficulties. An- 
other search was made and a satisfactory 
solution seemed found in the home of Mrs. 
B—a widow with a son of college age. Mrs. 
B is a cultured, congenial woman, whole- 
heartedly interested in entering into a plan 
of caring for a child. The neighborhood is 
good, near a playground and fairly close to 
Mrs. A’s work. The building is unattractive 
and old-fashioned, but the flat is cheerful 
and clean in spite of the worn-out woodwork 
and plumbing. Mrs. B has but recently re- 
turned from a visit to Sweden and bright 
colored woven rugs and runners are a cheer- 
ful note on the dingy walls. The room to be 
occupied by Mrs. A and Robert is large, 
with good ventilation (four windows), ade- 
quate equipment (two beds), very sunshiny 
and cool. 

In tentatively discussing the situation with 
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Mrs. B, emphasis was laid upon Robert’s 
tendency toward poor food habits, his lack 
of recreational outlet and his rather limited 
interests. Mrs. B, with great enthusiasm, 
stated that she would be more than willing 
to carry through program of taking Robert 
to the park and to other places of interest 
to a child. In the matter of food habits, 
Mrs. B felt herself quite capable of meeting 
this situation as she had done some nursing 
and was familiar with the care of children. 

After some delay, due to the fact that 
Robert got the measles and was quarantined 
for several weeks, Mrs. A and Robert moved 
into Mrs. B’s home. 


When Mrs. A was interviewed in the 
office a week after she moved into the B 
home, she rather extravagantly stated her 
impression of the arrangement: “ For the 
first time since my mother died, I have a 
home.” “It is all too wonderful! Mrs. B 
is really interested in Robert with her whole 
soul.” “ Every day I learn something from 
Mrs. B in the matter of handling Robert.” 
Mrs. B’s home is attractive also because 
Mrs. B has a great many friends who call. 
Mrs. A also commented on the fine attitude 
of Mrs. B’s son toward his mother, which 
she felt would be a very good example for 
Robert—it would be beneficial to Robert to 
have an older boy as a person to learn from. 
There has been a change even in the appear- 
ance of Mrs. A in the few wecks since the 
move. 


A month later the worker visited Mrs. B’s home. 
Robert was playing out on the street, excited be- 
cause he was waiting for his boy friend who was 
to take him to the park that morning. He had 
been up since early morning, all eagerness to make 
the trip, and was so intent on his own recreational 
plan that he barely greeted the worker and then 
began to make a nuisance of himself by asking for 
carfare, interrupting his mother while she was 
talking, and so on. 

Mrs. B says that she is having some little diffi- 
culty with Robert on the score of his coming in 
from the street and going to bed but that, on the 
whole, even in the month he has been there, he is 
beginning to show a response to her treatment of 
him. For instance, when she calls him in from 
the street, either for his meal or for bedtime, if he 
does not answer to her first call, she waits a few 
minutes and then tells him that she does not intend 
to shout for him, that if he will answer her and 
say that he is coming in a minute, she will go into 
the house quietly and not carry on his private 
affairs on the street and in the presence of other 
people. In this way she appeals to his pride and 
she says it has worked beautifully. When he 
refuses food, she tells him that she cannot very 
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well go out and get something different and in this 
way, by reasoning with him, she gets him to eat 
heartily of the food she prepares. He likes to 
read in bed, but she has been rather strict with 
him, telling him that he has many hours of the 
day when he can read and that she prefers not to 
have him read after he retires. However, she 
made a bargain with him once, and let him have 
the privilege for just a short time, after which he 
voluntarily put out his light and returned the 
magazine to her. She told the worker that she is 
learning the child’s ways and may “make mis- 
takes” but she is not involved with the child emo- 
tionally and therefore does not have the same kind 
of worry about him that his mother has. Mrs. B 
is also trying, while adjusting Robert’s habits, te 
work along with Mrs. A and show her how her 
intensity toward the child is proving a very poor 
method. 

Mrs. A herself is very enthusiastic about the 
relationship between Mrs. B and the child. She 
has a comfortable feeling in the B home and 
respect for Mrs. B—the latter has “so much to 
teach me.” 

On this visit it was arranged that the rate should 
remain $56 a month as Mrs. A has practically three 
meals a day (the last meal is just a light one after 
coming home from work, about 10:00 p.m.). 
Mrs. B feels that this is the best she can do. The 
worker gave her a list of the high caloric diet 
items and she was very glad to get it as a guide in 
preparing food for Robert. Mrs. A is also bene- 
fiting by regular meals. At first she did not enjoy 
the food, having somewhat grown out of the habit 
of having more than a sketchy lunch, but now is 
eating heartily. She believes that she is already 
gaining back some of her lost weight. 


Still later the worker reports: 


Mrs. A feels that Robert is much improved in 
his behavior and that Mrs. B’s handling of Robert 
is responsible for a good deal of this. She is much 
pleased with the B home and she and Mrs. B have 
a very friendly relationship. However, she has one 
complaint—she feels that Mrs. B is not strict in 
enforcing Robert’s routine, particularly with regard 
to his sleeping time. He does not go to bed until 
10:00 o’clock and usually falls asleep later. As a 
result, he sleeps late the next morning and eats 
breakfast late. The worker visited the home at 
11:30 a.m. and Robert was eating breakfast. He 
eats his dinner at 5:00, has milk in between, and 
something light at night. Mrs. A feels that the 
child is missing a meal in this way and also misses 
his rest period since he gets up late. She has tried 
to discuss the matter with Mrs. B but feels the 
latter is not flexible in changing her ideas on child 
training. Mrs. B feels that the present routine is 
satisfactory for the summer months. 

But in August, when Robert was found to be 15 
pounds under weight, the matter of Robert’s sleep- 
ing habits was discussed with Mrs. B. She has 
the idea that Robert is too active and intelligent a 
child to be made to go to bed at 8:30 or 9:00 in 
the summer time—he will only waste energy in 
fretting after he is in bed. Mrs. B knows she can 
discipline him sufficiently to have him in bed at 
9:00 but thinks it will be bad for the child. She 
does not consider that he is missing a meal since 
he makes up the noon meal by a lunch during both 
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mid-afternoon and evening. She has followed the 
high caloric diet and in the fall is going to give 
Robert cod liver oil. In view of the fact that 
school is starting soon and since Mrs. B in other 
respects has handled Robert very well, the worker 
did not wish to antagonize her by stressing the 
necessity for changing his sleeping habits but em- 
phasized that when school begins Robert should be 
expected to retire at 9:00. Mrs. B agreed to 
enforce the routine then since there will be a 
reason for it. 

Robert was playing alone when the home was 
visited, but according to Mrs. A and Mrs. B, he 
has made several friends in the neighborhood and 
enjoys playing baseball. Robert remarked, how- 
ever, that the boy he liked has moved and he does 
not like his other two friends. 


Two months later, when the worker 
visited, she found that Mrs. B was planning 
to move to another city—where her son had 
found a job. Mrs. A did not feel particu- 
larly discouraged as Mrs. B was going to 
recommend a friend’s home to her. Mrs. A 
remarked that since they have been living 
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at the B’s “any foster mother can handle 
Robert now.” 

In this case the worker could doubtless 
have done much for Robert through contacts 
with his school, the playground, and his other 
recreational activities. However, adjust- 
ment to his mother seemed the first and 
most difficult task and the “ joint”? home 
was undoubtedly a factor in his attaining the 
first step toward physical and emotional 
self-discipline. Under normal home condi- 
tions there is usually in the group of children 
within the family the opportunity for de- 
velopment of a mutual consideration between 
brothers and sisters which, when school 
brings other contacts, is simply extended to 
school associates. As more nearly normal 
routines in the home are developed for 
Robert, the school and community may be 
approached to seek ways toward develop- 
ment of his community spirit and social life. 


Editorial Notes 


Growth under Pressure 


OMETIMES these last few months we 

have felt ourselves caught up between 
two currents of nearly equal strength, pull- 
ing in contrary directions. On one side has 
been the tumultuous, foaming, chaotic Niag- 
ara of attacks—of political origin in many 
instances—decrying the values of profes- 
sional social work in relief administration. 
On the other side a no less powerful—albeit 
less spectacular—stream has gone steadily 
forward as relief workers themselves have 
been seeking and taking advantage of every 
opportunity to equip themselves with profes- 
sional social work skills so that they may 
give more nearly adequate service to the 
unemployed and others on relief. Workers 
who, in the first and even the second year 
of their efforts to administer relief, would 
have felt that common sense and ability to 
“size people up ” were all they needed to be 
successful relief administrators or investi- 
gators have become aware of the tremendous 
implications of what they are trying to do. 
They shrink from meeting responsibilities as 
they recognize their own inadequacy. They 
themselves are articulating the points on 


which they feel the need of further under- 
standing, are helping formulate those areas 
where professional skills are imperative and 
those that can be met by routine procedures, 
are differentiating between commodities and 
human beings. 

They voice their own demands in letters 
asking about training opportunities: “In 
view of the importance being attached to the 
Rural Rehabilitation Program, it is going to 
be vital that the case workers assigned to 
this work receive special training in rural 
problems and are familiar with rural condi- 
tions.” “The Transient Service is here to 
stay. Case work is playing an important 
part in halting the migration. Here, too, 
special techniques need to be developed if we 
are going to help our youth.” “The ma- 
jority of our home visitors are still un- 
trained. They talk glibly about case work. 
If we are to keep them from doing damage 
we must stress further training and put it 
above all needs.” 

This reaching out for knowledge and 
skills shows clearly in the enrolment in 
recognized schools training for professional 
social work—4,899 in 1934 as against 2,863 
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in 1932. But even this increase is insuff- 
cient to meet the demand. Short time insti- 
tutes under various auspices, informal dis- 
cussion groups and even commercial ven- 
tures of doubtful professional status draw 
large numbers of workers eager to equip 
themselves for their jobs. Actually the prob- 
lem of acquiring under pressure knowledge 
and working skills cannot be adequately met, 
no matter how great the eagerness to learn 
or how adaptable and flexible educational 
institutions may be. Professional education 
is a slow process; time itself plays a large 
part in it, not only for the individual but for 
the group as a whole. 

We have frequently compared social 
work’s development with the professional 
growth of medicine and law. Other profes- 
sions offer analogous experience of an even 
more vivid quality. Less than a century ago 
teaching—today regulated and safeguarded 
as an essential protection to the children of 
the country—was less accepted as needing 
special training than is the administration of 
relief today. Its growth came more from 
pressure from within than from without. 
Samuel Gridley Howe,! an educator who 
was also a physician, pleaded in 1848 that 
schools for teachers should be established to 
transmit a body of skills as well as a body of 
knowledge. 


As far as my own experience goes, the greatest 
obstacle in the way of national education is the 
want of competent and well trained teachers. . . . 
Teachers have to learn their trade after they begin 
to practise; but they have to learn at the expense 
of their pupils. . . . 

Our present test of the qualifications of a person 
for a teacher is merely to ascertain how much he 
knows, not of men—not of minds—not of the art 
of teaching, but of mathematics, orthography, ety- 
mology, etc. But all experience tells us that the 
amount of acquirements is by no means a test of 
the qualifications for a teacher. A graduate from 
college who has never taught a school thinks when 
he begins, that all he has got to do is to put into 
the heads of children part of what is in his own; 
and he toils and sweats and frets, and perhaps 
pounds, for a long time before he discovers that 
there is more to be brought out from the minds 
of children than there is to be driven in. 


Our struggles as between academic knowl- 
edge and the understanding of human 
nature, as between routine procedure and the 
development of an art are very like those of 


"Samuel Gridley Howe: Laura E. Richards. 
Appleton-Century, New York, 1935. 
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the teaching profession. We have an addi- 
tional handicap in that social work is thought 
of as serving only a few—and those the most 
downtrodden and inarticulate—while the 
quality of teaching concerns every individual 
in the community. We might well take heart 
from the long and tireless effort that pre- 
ceded the general acquirement of standards 
for teacher training. 

But even more can we take heart from the 
steady demand today of relief workers and 
other social workers themselves for training 
opportunities, for better equipment. We 
have spoken of being caught between two 
contrary streams, pulling in opposite direc- 
tions. The one stream, the sporadic attacks 
upon professional efforts, is uprooting as 
well as sporadic, capricious, and, for the 
most part, inconsistent. Our second stream 
by contrast has conscious direction; its 
progress, though slow, is continuous rather 
than intermittent. Perhaps both streams are 
essential to the slow process of professional 
growth; the contrary current may contribute 
unwittingly to that which it seems to be try- 
ing to overwhelm and destroy. 


Training for Family Counseling 


lo last few years have seen a rapid 
increase in opportunities for parents— 
or prospective parents—to prepare them- 
selves for the responsibilities involved in 
marriage and parenthood. Courses ranging 
from informal discussion groups among 
neighbors to the Summer Institute of Eu- 
thenics at Vassar offer opportunities for 
education to the bewildered parent. Conse- 
quent upon this development and the up- 
springing of a variety of marriage advice 
and family clinics, we find a demand for 
leaders equipped with knowledge and tech- 
niques to head these varied opportunities. 
Parent education leaders, “counselors” 
who combine educational and social work 
skills with specific knowledge of the prob- 
lems as well as the strengths inherent in 
family life—problems of child care, of health 
needs, of the psychological implications of 
human relationships—are taking an active 
part in the organization of formal educa- 
tional courses and discussion groups to pre- 
pare leaders in this field. 

The Smith College School for Social 
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Work offers a seminar this summer “ for a 
small group of professionals to work inten- 
sively for two weeks on fundamental prob- 
lems of method,” under the leadership of 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen and Dr. Muriel 
Brown. Dr. Ernest R. Groves of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina will hold a similar 
seminar on Instruction in Preparation for 
Marriage and Family Life at Chapel Hill, 
July 8-12. Dr. Groves will be assisted by 
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Dr. Phyllis Blanchard, Professor Margaret 
Edwards, Gladys Hoagland Groves, and 
others in presenting and discussing various 
sociological, historical, and psychological 
material of importance to the family coun- 
selor. These and similar short courses 
should be of particular interest to staff mem- 
bers of family agencies who wish to equip 
themselves to be of greater service in meet- 
ing the needs of individual famiiies. 


Book Reviews 


SYCHOANALYSIS anp Mepictne: A Stupy 
oF THE WisH To Fatt IL: Karin Stephen. 
1933, 238 pp., $2.50. Macmillan Co., New 

York, or THE Famity. 


A characteristic attitude of the layman toward 
psychoanalysis is the tendency to accept or reject 
it with a finality he would never exhibit toward a 
pure hypothesis in astronomy or physics, or in 
some other field outside his range of technical 
knowledge, say the quantum theory. The hypo- 
thetical nature of psychoanalytical theory is 
stressed in this book, based on eight lectures given 
to Cambridge medical students. That the fore- 
word was written by Dr. Ernest Jones is sufficient 
guaranty of the author’s dependability and accuracy 
in interpreting this theory. The author maintains 
that this psychological hypothesis of unconscious 
thoughts and feelings, while not a proven fact, does 
meet the test sought in scientific theories, namely 
that of usefulness. The theory brings order and 
significance to the chaos of complex behavior and 
even to the disordered functioning of various 
organs, ¢.g., the gastro-intestinal and genito-urinary 
systems, when no structural pathological basis is 
found adequate to account for the symptoms 
displayed. 

After giving her answers to some of the criti- 
cisms leveled at psychoanalysis, Dr. Stephen 
elaborates her chief theme that the behavior ex- 
hibited in the neurosis is a faulty, immature 
method used for meeting frustration and disap- 
pointment. The mechanism of repression is de- 
scribed, beginning with the thwarting of an instinc- 
tive need, the disappointment aroused, followed by 
the fantasy of omnipotence and revenge, so vivid 
and so violent that it is succeeded by guilt feeling 
and fear of retribution. A frightened effort is 
then made to push the whole group of feelings and 
ideas out of consciousness. Any threat to the ade- 
quacy of the repressive mechanism causes intoler- 
able anxiety or panic. In later years when some 
stimulus stirs these repressed memories so force- 


fully that there is danger of their finding their 
way into open consciousness, this sense of dread 
and anxiety is again aroused. It is then that 
symbolic ideas and psychogenic symptoms, such as 
paralysis, aches, and pains, are utilized as a means 
of reducing this pressure and avoiding the anxiety 
which accompanies unsuccessful, incomplete repres- 
sion. Some access to consciousness in this more 
acceptable form is thus allowed. It is more bear- 
able to fall ill than to face the pain of direct aware- 
ness of these preoccupations of the unconscious. 

The developmental connection is traced between 
the child’s pleasure-seeking instinctive behavior 
and the adult’s mature sexual life. The character 
of the physical symptoms and the degree of imma- 
turity of the patient’s sexual concepts and feelings 
depend on the stage reached when the original 
childhood repression occurred—experiences whose 
accompanying feelings are being reactivated by a 
present problem. The symptoms displayed in the 
adult may point to a fixation upon or a regression 
to any one or combination of the levels of imma- 
ture sexual development, namely the oral, excre- 
tory, and genital stages, which precede normal 
sexual maturity. The author lists a number of 
types of physical symptoms which tend to have 
psychological meaning as pointing to the arresta- 
tion of emotional development at these earlier 
levels. It is emphasized that, even when there is 
some physical basis for these symptoms, there are 
often emotional involvements which indicate the 
wisdom of considering and treating the patient's 
condition from more than the physical viewpoint. 

Dr. Stephen stresses the critical importance of 
wise handling of the first real conflict which the 
child has with the outside world, namely, in the 
establishment of cleanliness habits. It is impor- 
tant to avoid fixating the child’s sexual develop- 
ment at the excretory level. The effect of the 
Oedipus situation on future sex attitudes is de- 
scribed. A point especially valuable for social 
workers is the emphasis on the danger of taking 
away the patient’s psychogenic symptoms without 
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removing the underlying cause. The patient either 
will be thrown into acute anxiety or will give up 
the original symptom to adopt another, more baf- 
fling one. The correct procedure is to discover the 
patient’s fundamental problem and help him learn 
how to face that directly. The most effectual 
method for such discovery and treatment is, accord- 
ing to the author, through the technique of 
psychoanalysis. 

The method of psychoanalytic treatment is de- 
scribed, including free association and transference. 
Various so-called normal ways of meeting repres- 
sion difficulties, ways that are probably somewhat 
preferable to actual symptom formation, are indi- 
cated. One, for example, is the avoidance, at all 
costs, of any risk of stimulating the repressed 
material, with the result that the individual’s 
horizon and emotional range become markedly 
cramped and impoverished. Such individuals may 
pass for ordinary inconspicuous persons. At the 
other extreme is the individual whose whole life 
is built around a success ideal, who sees to it that 
his sense of omnipotence never gets the chance to 
be threatened, but whose underlying driving force 
for this activity is not healthy pleasure but fear. 
Nor does the author wholly recommend the sub- 
limation method which is also generally accepted 
as normal. She describes the most healthful 
method as learning to be willing to accept the 
reality of disappointment and checks to one’s sense 
of omnipotence, and to “tolerate delay without re- 
acting immediately so violently that one has to give 
up or repress his desires.” 

This book is not easy reading for a person 
unversed in psychoanalytic theory or acquainted 
only with scattered references to it in social work 
literature or medical journals. It may be sum- 
marily rejected by readers whose own repressions 
are too painful to risk their stimulation. However, 
the book is well worth the effort of reading, to 
gain a general idea of psychoanalytic theory. It 
will be especially helpful if at the same time one 
tries to see not only how these theories may help 
explain one’s own feelings and behavior but also 
how they may make it easier to give more sym- 
pathetic understanding to the patient who “has 
nothing the matter with him but his imagination.” 

IRENE GRANT 
Veterans Administration 


IRTH Conrrot 1n Practice: Marie E. Kopp. 
1934,, 290 pp., $3.75. McBride, New York, 
or THE FaAmMILy. 

If critical self-analysis means as much to a 
branch of science as it is supposed to mean to a 
human being, birth control should be singularly 
well adjusted. It has been statistically analyzed 
in Dr. Hamilton’s A Research in Marriage and in 
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Dr. Dickinson’s and Miss Beam’s A Thousand 
Marriages. And now comes Dr. Kopp’s book, 
more objective than the first of these, more inclu- 
sive than the second. It tabulates all the informa- 
tion available in the records of the Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau, concerning ten thousand 
cases. This large sample affords an adequate sta- 
tistical base for presenting the physical, social, and 
economic backgrounds of the applicants for treat- 
ment in New York, and the effects of the methods 
prescribed. 

Among the scores of interesting findings we note 
such things as these: 42 per cent of the applicants 
were Jewish, 30 per cent Protestant, and 26 per 
cent Catholic; about one-half of the applicants 
revealed previous abortions, and those with abor- 
tions averaged 2.23 apiece (Jewish 2.25, Catholic 
2.35) ; the 13 per cent with little or no schooling 
averaged 6.44 pregnancies, those reporting higher 
education 2.24 pregnancies; only one out of each 
15 couples had failed previously to employ contra- 
ceptive practices—nearly two-thirds had used 
mechanical protection; if the prescribed contra- 
ceptive methods were regularly used, 93.3 per cent 
of the patients were successfully protected. One 
can only regret that the author could not give 
space in the text to more of the facts of social 
importance which are presented in the tabular 
appendices. 

Although many of the generalizations elicited by 
this study are not new to those in the field, the 
computations of so large a sample on a Hollerith 
machine and the restrained analysis that the author 
supplies help to dispel the haze of controversy and 
prejudice which surrounds the whole subject of 
birth control. 

GEoFFREY May 
Family Service Society, Richmond, Va. 


ENTURES tn Srp cer Livine: Daniel John- 

son Fleming. 1934, 169 pp., $1.00 (processed). 

International Missionary Council, N. Y., or 
THE FamILy. 


This is a quite fascinating little volume, with its 
illustrations of constantly varying life in many 
countries, drawn from the rich experience of the 
missionary field. What is strikingly brought out 
is the difficulty of arriving at any objective stand- 
ard of living (short of sheer starvation) because 
of the infinite adaptations people have made to 
their conditions and because of what life really 
means to them. 

There is no self-righteous assumption that all is 
well under any conditions but a sensible considera- 
tion of a reasonable life for all. One sees what 
more resourceful people may gain by simple living, 
without becoming fanatically conscientious over 











“whether we shall buy a newspaper, or whether 
we shall spend money for comfortable chairs.” 
Francis H. McLean 


ORK Retter 1n GERMANY: Hertha Kraus. 
1934, 93 pp., 50c. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, or THE FAmtiry. 


This brief and extremely stimulating description 
of work relief in Germany should be of exceptional 
interest to all those interested in work relief, not 
only because of specific and workable suggestions 
which might be applied to American communities, 
but principally because of the valuable perspective 
that a program covering a ten-year period permits. 

The one significant motive which was sustained 
throughout this entire period in Germany has been 
only partially recognized in the United States. 
The German Federal Welfare Act of 1924 stated 
that “care for clients should include the preserva- 
tion of their ability to work quite as much as 
specific care for their health.” Work relief in 
Germany was of two main types. ‘“ Work for 
relief” corresponded most closely to our usual 
budgetary work relief program, particularly to our 
program in those communities that consider work 
relief principally as a means of administering 
relief. Provision, however, was made for the dis- 
missal and referral back to the case work depart- 
ment of those who did not perform satisfactory 
work, and promotion was possible either in the 
assignment to more congenial tasks or in “ trans- 
fer to work for wages” of those whose work was 
exceptionally creditable. The “work for wages” 
program was more like our C.W.A. program, and 


carried with it all the advantages of social insur-~° 


ance that were available to those normally 
employed. 

During this decade of work relief the plan of 
subsidizing industry in order to permit increased 
employment was used. This plan has been spas- 
modically considered in the United States and it 
would have been interesting if the author had 
given more information as to how such firms were 
selected in Germany and how a decision was 
reached as to which were the marginal industries 
that should be saved or expanded. 

The concept of “ non-competitive” projects pre- 
vailed in Germany as it has in the United States, 
with apparently a good dea! of the same naiveté. 
Production of goods for consumption by the unem- 
ployed, housing construction, and public works 
seem to have been considered “ non-competitive.” 
Four governing principles (see page 48) are 
equally applicable in this country. 

The section of the book dealing with special 
projects is particularly suggestive and valuable to 
those who are responsible for the development of 


work programs. In her conclusion Dr. Kraus 
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points out some of the lessons learned from this 
ten years’ program which should be of value: The 
necessity for long range planning, so as to choose 
quickly the right kind of project whenever the 
opportunity to begin more work opens; that, 
although described in a positive rather than a nega- 
tive way, the work relief program stabilized people 
at a lower standard of living; that, from an eco- 
nomic point of view, “work relief has proved to 
be a means of transforming a considerable part of 
relief funds into visible community assets.” It has 
been unaccountably difficult to obtain recognition 
of the last by those who have taken the direct relief 
viewpoint in the direct relief versus work relief 
controversies. 
Tuomas DEVINE 
Secretary, Grand Rapids Community Chest 


HE Cnuirp: His Orictn, DEVELOPMENT AND 

Care: Florence Brown Sherbon. 1934, 707 

pp., $3.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, or THE FAmILy. 


This book is in three parts—Before the Child; 
Enter, the Child; and Development, Behavior, and 
Training. In the first part, the author gives a 
technical discussion of the origin of life together 
with chapters on the hygiene of pregnancy and 
preparations for birth. The second part begins 
with the birth of the child and discusses in detail 
all phases of his hygienic care through the fifth 
year. In part three, the author turns attention to 
the child’s behavior, discussing the physiological 
bases for behavior together with the development 
to be expected at the various age levels and with 
some suggestions for his training. 

The viewpoint is maintained throughout that the 
behavior mechanism matures by units or systems 
and not by uniform generalized development. Be- 
havior is explained entirely on the basis of the 
mechanistic equipment which the author believes 
furnishes the basis for that behavior. The discus- 
sion of behavior is descriptive rather than interpre- 
tative. The whole matter of the child as a mem- 
ber of a family group and of other social groups 
has unfortunately been almost entirely neglected, 
as has also the effect of those relationships upon 
his behavior. There is little, if any, discussion of 
that guidance which helps him to learn from these 
social experiences those ways of acting that make 
it possible for him to take care of himself and to 
live happily with other people. There are some 
suggestions for training, though some of these 
might be questioned from a mental hygiene point 
of view (such as turning a child’s attention to the 
pageantry of a funeral in order to soften the shock 
of death). The general idea of training seems on 
the whole to be to leave the child to follow his 
natural urges, and there is no distinction made 
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between guidance and training. The book is highly 
technical in some sections and easily readable in 
others. It will probably be more useful for class 
work under a leader rather than for individual 
study or general reading. 
Grace LANGDON 
Director, Educational Advisory Service, 
New York City 


HE UwnNempLoyep Citizens’ LEAGUE OF 

SEATTLE: Arthur Hillman. 1934, 89 pp., 

$.50. University of Washington Press, or 
THE FamIiry. 


The future social historian and the present ad- 
ministrator of relief, as well as the citizen con- 
cerned for an efficient democratic service for unem- 
ployed fellow citizens in need, will find much to 
enlighten him in Mr. Hillman’s account of the 
organization and functioning of unemployed citi- 
zens in Seattle. The purposes of the Unemployed 
Citizens’ League were originally conceived to be 
“(1) Employment, (2) Self-help, (3) Unemploy- 
ment insurance, (4) Direct relief.” 

The early self-help activities of the organiza- 
tion were impressive. The organizing work was 
good and at one time there were 6,000 men engaged 
in self-help activities. The representatives of the 
League were influential in maintaining wage stand- 
ards in public work. 

Late in 1931 and in the early months of 1932, 
Seattle saw active and widespread participation of 
the unemployed in direct relief administration. 
According to Mr. Hillman, this proved not a 
detriment but an aid to administration. Mr. I. F. 
Dix, president of the Seattle Community Fund, 
Vice-President of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and head of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission for Improved Employment, met the offi- 
cers of the Unemployed Citizens’ League on the 
common ground of civic purpose and for a few 
months there seems to have been a genuinely effec- 
tive amalgamation of interest in the community’s 
problem of providing public work, developing self- 
help projects, and administering relief. After that 
events took many turns which destroyed this work- 
ing relationship and ended with the replacement of 
the co-operative plan by a straight system of pub- 
lic relief. One of these turns of events was the 
participation of the League in local politics as well 
as relief administration; in this it seems to have 
been the victim rather than the dictator of oppor- 
tunist politicians. The early leadership was re- 
placed by elements with objectives apparently far 
removed from those of its organizers and from 
the “ideology ” of the rank and file of its members, 
so far as that was disclosed by their behavior. 

The account ends with the League in the status 
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of a radical militant organization, following tactics 
much like those of the unemployed councils in other 
cities. The combination of self-help activities and 
participation in relief administration seems to have 
created elements of confusion and added to admin- 
istrative problems. 

Perhaps it is futile to expect in the somewhat 
cyclonic social and political atmosphere in which 
we now live that any constructive social process 
with a high component of democratic participation 
can be carried through and established on a rela- 
tively firm and stable basis. But it would be com- 
forting to see more such occurrences. We know 2 
great deal about human capacity for domination 
and for obedience, as well as for idealistic out- 
bursts. It is capacity for interstimulation among 
equals and for orderly social development of 
which we seem in such dire need. 

Neva R. DEARDORFF 
Welfare Council, New York City 


Erratum 


In Miss Grant’s review of The Social Adjust- 
ment of the Tuberculous (May Famtity, page 91) 
the number of tuberculosis sanatoria in the United 
States was erroneously given as 70, instead of 700, 
only 61 of which “had a social case work depart- 
ment as an integral part of the institution.” 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


University of Pennsylvania announces the affiliation with it of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 


Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, the University will 
award the professional degree, Master of Social Work, to students who 
have successfully completed two years of graduate work in the School. 
A Doctorate may also be awarded to qualified graduates who complete 
additional requirements of an advanced curriculum. 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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